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A  QOHELETH  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

BY    HERBERT   H.    GOWEN. 

"To  while  away  the  idle  hours,  seated  the  live-long  day  before  the  inkslab, 
By  jotting  down  without  order  or  purpose  whatever  trifling  thoughts  pass 

through  my  mind, 
Verily  this  is  a  crazy  thing  to  do." 

So  begins  a  little  book  recently  translated  by  Air.  G.  B.  San- 
som  known  as  the  Tsuredsiire  Gitsa  of  Yoshida  no  Kaneyoshi,  the 
meditations  of  a  Japanese  recluse  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or,  as 
we  might  entitle  it,  the  "Journal  intime"  of  a  Japanese  Amiel. 

Queer  as  Kaneyoshi  (or  Kenko,  to  give  him  the  Chinese  form 
of  his  name)  may  have  been,  not  least  of  all  in  his  absolute  dis- 
regard of  literary  fame  (in  which  possibly  we  may  even  assign  him 
Shakespeare  as  a  companion),  as  to  his  being  crazy  there  is  so 
much  philosophical  method  in  his  madness  that  the  "trifling 
thoughts"  he  so  modestly  characterizes  seem  to  the  present  writer 
of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for  the  attention  of  others  beside  "the 
small  transfigured  band"  of  students  of  Japanese  literature. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  glad  to  have  found  another  out  of  the 
forgotten  past  upon  whose  grave  the  dust  continues  to  heave,  as  in 
the  case  of  Paracelsus  and  others,  in  token  of  a  heart  still  beating 
beneath.  Some  Buddhist  monks,  we  read,  became  mummies  ere 
they  died  and  as  mummies  remained  in  their  monasteries.  Kenko, 
seen  through  the  medium  of  his  thoughts,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
whose  soul  was  ever  fresh  and  young. 

I  have  been  moved  to  call  Yoshida  no  Kaneyoshi  a  Qoheleth 
of  the  Far  East  from  a  certain  mood  which  he  shares  with  the 
Jewish  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  book  Ecclesiastes.     Possibly 
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the  parallel  is  not  a  very  exact  one.  There  is  in  the  Buddhist 
recluse  an  entire  absence  of  the  intense,  mordant,  almost  fierce 
earnestness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  mind.  There 
is  also  a  great  deal  more  in  Kenko  than  the  sense  of  the  "weary 
weight  of  this  unintelligible  world"  or  even  of  the  melancholy  in- 
duced by  the  passing  of  the  pleasure-freighted  years.  There  is  a 
gentle,  ironic  humor,  a  shrewd  common  sense,  a  naive  delight  in 
the  simple  sounds  and  sights  and  smells  of  nature,  and  much  be- 
sides. Yet  in  many  and  many  a  passage  of  the  Tsuredzure  Gusa 
one  is  unfailingly  reminded  of  the  sage  who,  putting  on  the  mask 
of  the  wise  King  Solomon,  went  on  his  solitary  quest  for  the 
sunmnim  honum  and  found  all  paths  but  one  ending  in  the  cul  de 
sac  of  vanity. 

Here  are  some  sentences  from  the  opening  paragraphs: 

"Lo !  to  those  that  are  born  into  this  world  many  indeed  are  the  desirable 
things. 

"Exceedingly  worshipful  is  the  majesty  of  the  Mikado. 
The  youngest  leaves  of  the  Bamboo  Garden  are  not  of  the  seed  of  men, 

and  such  as  they,  are  out  of  reach  of  all  human  desires. 
Lofty  the  estate  of  the  Prime  Minister  beyond  all  dispute. 
And  those  of  such  station  as  to  have  a  retinue  from  the  Court  are  of  great 

splendor, 
While  their  children   and  their   grandchildren,  though   their   fortunes  be 

decayed, 
Still  preserve  some  of  the  grandeur  of  their  forbears. 

"But  in  all  ranks  of  life  beneath  these,  though  a  man  may  rise  and  prosper 
and  show  a  boastful  front, 
Nevertheless,  fine  as  he  may  think  himself,  it  is  forsooth  but  a  sorry  thing 
he  has  achieved." 

Then  he  goes  on,  in  words  with  which  many  a  modern  minister 
will  sympathize,  to  describe  the  priest  who  if  he  is  quiet  and  gentle 
is  looked  upon  as  a  bit  of  stick,  or  if  he  is  forward  and  aggressive 
is  reminded  that  "thirst  for  fame  means  disregard  for  Shaka's 
law." 

In  the  light  of  such  words  and  many  others  to  which  allusion 
will  be  made  later,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  that  the  Jew  and 
the  Japanese  were  alike  men  of  the  world  who  had  been  taught  by 
sad  experience  to  feel  the  vanity  of  this  world's  fleeting  show  and 
to  cry  out  from  the  depths  of  their  disillusion  for  some  light  which 
would  guide  their  feet  into  the  paths  of  peace.  To  both  alike  a 
"way"  was  revealed.  To  the  Buddhist  came  as  a  genuine  message 
of  consolation  the  knowledge  of  the  eightfold  way  of  Gautama, 
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and  his  glad  city  of  peace,  the  domus  ultima,  was  Nirvana.  To  the 
Jewish  preacher  the  sohition  was  found  in  a  cheerful  and  dutiful 
service  of  Jehovah.  In  each  case  something  was  achieved  to  re- 
deem life  from  the  raven  croak  "vanitas  zmiitatum."  At  any  rate 
neither  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  quencli  desire  in  materialism. 

In  comparing  Qoheleth  with  a  literary  product  of  the  Far 
Orient  it  is  worth  referring  to  the  question,  interesting  if  only  as 
a  speculation,  as  to  the  possible  indebtedness  of  this  Old  Testament 
book  to  Buddhist  sources.  Dr.  Dillon  has  made  the  assertion  that 
Buddhism  is  the  only  religion  "in  which  such  practical  fruits  as 
we  see  exhibited  in  Qoheleth  are  manifested."  The  ancient  world 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  was  much  more  closely  knit, 
much  more  homogeneous,  than  at  any  time  from  the  15th  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  centuries.  The  great  Chinese  generals  of  the 
Han  period  from  two  centuries  B.  C.  to  two  centuries  A.  D.,  had 
brought  the  banners  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
face  to  face  with  the  banners  of  Rome.  In  the  first  century  A.  D. 
the  Indo-Scythian  king,  Kanishka,  made  himself  the  middleman 
in  that  vast  trade  which  engaged  the  silk  and  iron  merchants  of 
China  and  India  and  the  business  world  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
coinage  of  this  second  Buddhist  Constantine,  with  its  Greek  in- 
scriptions, is  represented  in  finds  made  in  the  extreme  west  of 
Europe.  Along  the  great  roads,  made  for  the  marching  of  soldiers 
and  the  caravans  of  merchants,  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  mission- 
aries carried  Buddhism  easily  from  land  to  land.  Several  centuries 
before,  King  Agoka  tells  us  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  that  he  had 
sent  Buddhist  missionaries  to  the  courts  of  the  Seleucids  at  An- 
tioch  and  to  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria. 

It  thus  becomes  very  easy  to  conceive  that  by  B.  C.  205  the  author 
of  Ecclesiastes,  who  probably  lived  in  Alexandria,  had  come  face 
to  face  with  Buddhist  teaching.  Sakhyan  or  Scythian  soldiers,  as 
full  of  ardor  for  Gautama  as  the  Christian  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
army  for  Christ,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  fought  constantly 
in  the  armies  of  the  Seleucids.  and  colonies  of  veterans  were  settled 
in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  One  such  colony  settled  at 
Bethshan  on  the  borders  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  which  was  hence- 
forth named  Scythopolis,  the  city  of  the  Sakhyans.  Galilee,  because 
of  the  intrusion  of  population  from  further  east,  was  known 
as  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  and  all  through  western  Asia  converts 
to  the  religion  of  Buddha  were  made  by  missionaries  like  Dhama- 
rakshita,  "the  Greek." 

All  this  will  show  the  mechanical  possibility  of  contact  between 
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the  thought  of  the  Jew  and  that  of  the  Japanese.  We  can  well 
allow  a  constant  literary  osmosis  between  East  and  West  from 
very  early  times.  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  similarity  of  mood  which 
distinguishes  the  two  books  to  which  we  have  made  reference  must 
be  regarded  as  more  especially  due  to  something  more  far  reaching 
than  the  possibility  of  mechanical  contact.  The  spirit  of  man, 
East  and  West,  is  subject  to  the  same  "august  anticipations,  hopes 
and  fears."  Even  the  eager,  material  Occident  will  sometimes  in- 
cline itself  yearningly  towards  the  pessimistic  nihilism  of  the  Bud- 
dha, just  as  the  world-weary  Oriental  may  in  certain  moods  mani- 
fest a  distinct  sense  of  ownership  in  material  concerns.  It  was 
surely  no  Buddhist  recluse  who  wrote  the  Ballade  dcs  dames  dtt 
temps  jadis  and  uttered  the  poignant  cry : 

"Prince,  n'enqiicrez  de  sepmaine 
Oil  elles  sont,  ne  de  cest  an, 
Que  ce  refrain  ne  voiis  remaine ; 
Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  !" 

Xor,  although  the  fashion  has  doubtless  been  catered  to  by 
publishers  who  could  thereby  produce  a  book  meet  to  lay  upon  the 
American  drawing-room  table,  is  the  popularity  of  Fitzgerald's 
Rubai'yat  of  Omar  Khayyam  due  solely  to  our  joy  in  the  wonder- 
ful verse  of  the  translator. 

But  here  again  must  I  guard  myself,  lest  the  thought  become 
current  that  there  is  much  in  common  between  the  pessimistic 
hedonism  of  the  symposium  of  quatrain  writers,  whom  it  has 
pleased  Fitzgerald  to  designate  under  the  name  of  the  astronomer- 
poet  of  Naishapur,  and  our  sage  of  the  hermitage  at  Yoshida. 

Perhaps  before  we  go  further,  a  few  words  may  be  useful  to 
make  clear  to  the  reader  the  time,  the  place  and  the  man. 

The  age — the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era — has  been  well 
described  by  Professor  x\nesaki.  It  was  distinctly  a  new  era.  as 
full  of  change  in  the  eyes  of  old-fashioned  people  as  the  era  of 
Meiji  which  has  just  passed  into  history.  The  time  of  the  great 
Fujiwara  supremacy  was  over,  the  Hojos  had  had  their  turn  after 
the  romantic  days  of  Yoshitsune  and  Yoritomo,  the  great  Mongol 
Armada  of  Jenghiz  Khan  had  been  triumphantly  repelled,  the  long 
continued  dominance  of  the  Ashikaga  family  was  just  beginning. 
It  was  an  age  of  increasing  wealth  and  luxury  and  of  restless  re- 
ligious life.  The  ascendency  of  Shingon  Buddhism  was  challenged 
by  the  rise  of  new  prophets  such  as  Honen,  Shinran  and  Nichiren. 
In  spite  of  the  revivals  associated  with  these  and  other  names  it  was 
a  time  of  gloom,  moral  degeneration  and  social  disintegration.   As 
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the  Palestine  under  Persian  dominion,  to  which  Qoheleth  refers, 
was  experiencing  the  miseries  bred  of  htxury  and  tyranny,  so  Pro- 
fessor Anesaki  speaks  of  the  depressing  circumstances  of  the  Ashi- 
taga  epoch.  He  says:  "The  melancholy  spirit  of  his  time  was  a 
product  of  the  conflict  between,  and  at  the  same  time  a  combina- 
tion of,  sentimentalism,  indifferentism.  the  moods  resulting  from 
the  degeneration  of  the  Heian  culture  and  caused  by  the  conjoint 
force  of  the  Zen  and  Taoism,  respectively.  . .  .  Human  life  had 
lost  its  life  and  hope,  yet  a  full  resignation  was  not  possible.  .  .  .  The 
air  produced  by  these  moods  was  something  akin  to  the  mentality 
in  the  last  phase  of  Greek  thought.  Epicureanism  was  combined 
with  Stoicism  and  men  drank  wine  together  with  tears." 

In  many  ways,  of  course,  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  was  facing 
new' problems  and  was  certainly  no  laudator  temporis  acti.  Kenko, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  always  harking  back  lovingly  to  the  past. 
In  this  respect  he  stands  in  singular  contrast  to  the  great  mass  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  to-day.  It  is  quite  pathetic  to  notice  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  dwells  upon  some  ancient  custom.  There 
is  to  him  no  poetry  like  the  old.  As  for  the  verses  of  to-day  he 
says : 

"Though  there  is  an  occasional  line  which  seems  apt  and  graceful, 
There  are  none  which  conjure  up  an  affecting  picture, 
Beyond  the  mere  words,  as  in  the  old  poems. 

"Look  how  different  are  the  verses  composed  by  the  ancients. 
What  they  wrote  was  simple  and  artless,  pure  in  form  and  full  of  feeling." 

The  new  fashions  are  almost  everywhere  regrettable.  The  new 
headdress  is  too  high. 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  people  who  own  old  hat  boxes  use  them  nowa- 
days with  a  new  rim  added. 

"In  all  things  one  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  past. 
Modern  fashions  appear  to  be  growing  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  is  the  ancient  shapes  that  are  the  most  pleasing  in  the  beautiful  utensils 

made  by  workers  in  wood. 
As  for  the  style  of  letters,  even  a  scrap  of  waste  paper  from  olden  times 

is  admirable. 
The  every-day  speech,  too,  is  growing  regrettably  bad. 
Whereas  they  used  to  say  Kxinima  iiwfagcyo  and  Hi  kakagcyo 
The  modern  people  say   moteageyo  and  kakiageyo." 

In  this  spirit  he  speaks  of  the  old  (and  therefore  correct) 
method  of  attaching  cords  to  boxes  or  of  tying  up  scrolls,  or  of 
laying  scrolls  upon  the  table.  He  is  even  concerned  as  to  the  correct 
manner  of  tying  prisoners  to  the  flogging  frame.     'Tt  is  said  that 
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nowadays  there  is  nobody  who  understands  the  shape  of  this  in- 
strument, or  the  proper  method  of  attachment."  Kenko  is  always 
pleased  when  he  can  give  the  authority  for  some  ancient  instance 
of  the  simple  life  with  the  words  "In  those  days  it  was  like  that." 

From  the  above  details  it  may  be  readily  gathered  that,  even 
if  we  had  no  description  of  the  Japanese  recluse  from  the  outside, 
his  notes  would  be  by  no  means  lacking  in  material  for  a  biography. 
Happily  we  can  characterize  him  and  sketch  his  career  with  the 
hel])  of  other  sources  than  the  Tsiiredzure  Gusa. 

He  was  born  in  A.  D.  1283,  two  years  after  the  great  victory 
which  shattered  the  hopes  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and  saved  Nippon  from 
invasion.  His  family  was  connected  with  the  profession  of  divina- 
tion, and  his  father  Kaneaki,  was  guardian  of  the  imperial  shrine 
at  Yoshida.  As  a  young  man  Kenko  was  attached  to  the  court  and, 
wnth  eyes  which  were  evidently  wide  open,  gained  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  frailties  and  follies  of  men  and  women  to  sharpen  his 
wits  in  the  years  that  followed.  He  compiled  poetry  for  the  em- 
peror and  simultaneously  occupied  the  position  of  "vice-master  of 
the  horse."  For  the  statement  of  the  chronicler  that  he  was  an 
expert  archer  we  are  quite  prepared,  since  he  draws  lessons  not  a 
few  in  his  notes  from  this  and  other  sports.  One  thinks  at  once 
of  the  striking  passage  in  w^hich  he  emphasizes  the  duty  of  keeping 
first  things  first : 

"A  person  learning  archery  takes  in  his  hand  both  arrows. 
The  Teacher  says  :  'Beginners  ought  not  to  hold  two  arrows. 
'They  rely  upon  their  second  arrow  and  are  careless  about  their  first. 
'You  ought  at  each  time  to  think,  without  any  idea  of  missing  and  hitting, 
'This  is  the  .shot  which  counts.' " 

Archery  was  by  no  means  the  only  sport  with  which  he  was 
familiar  and  from  which  he  draws  his  illustrations.  From  football 
he  enforces  the  warning  that  "mistakes  always  happen  when  any 
easy  stage  is  reached."  "It  is,"  he  says,  "when  a  difficult  kick  has 
been  made  and  the  next  appears  easy,  that  one  is  sure  to  miss." 
To  the  same  end  he  speaks  of  how  to  teach  the  tree-climber.  Not 
a  word  will  he  say  to  the  climber  when  he  is  in  the  topmost  branches 
because  the  man's  own  fear  suggests  caution.  But  when  he  is 
getting  down  and  is  not  so  very  far  from  the  ground,  he  calls  out 
"Come  down  carefully,"  because  it  is  just  then  that  mistakes  happen 
through  lack  of  care.  Again  it  was  at  the  horse  races  of  the  Kamo 
festival  he  learned  a  lesson  as  to  the  insecurity  of  human  life,  which 
he  taught  in  the  following  striking  words : 
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"Just  at  this  time  we  saw  a  priest  who  had  climbed  up  a  tree  over  against 

us  and  was  seated  in  a  fork  to  get  a  view. 
As  he  clung  to  his  perch,  time  after  time  he  dozed  off,  and  only  awoke 

when  on  the  point  of  falling. 
The  spectators  jeered  and  reviled  him,  saying, 
'What  a  fool  the  fellow  is  calmly  to  fall  asleep  up  there  in  such  a  risky 

place.' 
When  I  heard  this  I  was  struck  with  a  thought,  and  exclaimed, 
'And  what  of  us,  who  spend  the  days  in  sightseeing,  forgetting  that  death 

may  come  at  any  moment  ?    We  are  greater  fools  than  he.' 
Whereupon  those  in  front  turned  round  remarking  'That  is  indeed  so. 

It  is  exceedingly  foolish,' 
And  making  way  for  us,  they  invited  us  to  pass  forward,  saying,  'Come 

this  way.  Sirs.'  " 

Time  fails  to  speak  of  like  moralizings  drawn  from  the  game 
of  checkers,  or  shell-matching  or  backgammon.  Perhaps  it  was  out 
of  the  retrospect  of  many  hours  wasted  in  such  occupations  that  in 
later  life  he  made  the  reflection : 

"This  saying  of  a  certain  sage  struck  me  as  very  fine  and  remained  in  my 

ears : 
'I  think  it  a  greater  wickedness  than  even  the  four  crimes  and  the  five 

offences 
For  a  man  to  delight  in  spending  day  and  night  at  games  of  checkers  and 

backgammon.' " 

May  there  not  be  also  in  the  reflection  the  consciousness  of  a 
skill  no  longer  at  the  flood,  as  when  Herbert  Spencer  remarked  to 
the  person  who  had  beaten  him  at  billiards,  "Young  man,  you  must 
have  wasted  many  of  your  hours  in  acquiring  such  dexterity!" 

The  circumstances  which  led  Kenko  to  take  the  tonsure  in 
1324  are  obscure.  Very  likely  it  was  grief  over  some  blow  in- 
flicted by  death,  as  well  as  dissatisfaction  with  the  pleasures  to 
which  court  life  had  introduced  him.  All  past  vanities  he  seriously 
endeavored  to  put  behind  him  in  his  tiny  hermitage  amid  the  hills 
of  the  province  of  Kiso.  Alas,  even  here  the  world  intruded.  A 
fashionable  hunting  party  one  day  broke  in  upon  his  seclusion  and 
in  despair  of  finding  peace,  he  went  back  to  his  native  Yoshida. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  with  writing  poetry  and  in  study.  Pos- 
sibly, since  cucullus  11011  monachum  facit,  Kenko  had  already  dis- 
covered that  the  world  which  he  had  renounced  was  still  too  much 
with  him  and  that  the  great  enemies  of  life  did  not  pass  by  his 
hermitage.  "Into  the  still  recesses  of  the  mountains,"  he  has 
written,  "shall  not  the  enemy  Change  come  warring?" 

The  mention  in  the  chronicles  of  two  or  three  love  affairs 
assigned  to  this  period  need  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  im- 
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pression  given  in  the  Notes  of  his  being  a  woman  hater.  May  it 
not  have  been  out  of  an  experience  as  bitter-sweet  as  that  which 
drew  the  Sonnets  out  of  Shakespeare's  heart  (if  we  may  allow 
that  with  this  key  the  poet  unlocked  his  heart),  that  Kenko  wrote 
the  words  which  may  as  easily  be  the  self-reproach  of  a  conscience- 
stricken  sinner  as  the  conviction  of  a  misogynist? 

"One  would  think  that  the  character  of  this  woman,  before  whom  people 
are  so  ashamed,  was  a  very  fine  thing  indeed. 

Yet  a  woman's  disposition  is  always  crooked. 

The  trait  of  selfishness  is  strong.     Greed  is  powerful. 

They  do  not  know  the  reason  of  things  and  their  hearts  are  quickly  in- 
clined to  error. 

Their  speech  is  clever.  Deep  in  deceit  and  lies,  one  would  think  them 
superior  to  men  in  cunning 

Yet  they  do  not  see  that  they  are  found  out  in  the  end. 

Dishonest  and  yet  unskilful — this  is  woman. 

One  must  be  infatuated  indeed  to  wish  to  please  her  and  to  gain  her 
approval." 

Surely  again  it  was  out  of  the  knowledge  of  woman's  power 
over  his  own  frail  heart  that  he  expressed  this  thought: 

"It  is  said  that  with  a  rope  in  which  are  twisted  strands  of  a  woman's  hair, 

the  mighty  elephant  may  be  bound, 
And  that  the  deer  in  autumn  will  not  fail  to  gather  to  the  call  of  a  pipe 
carved  from  the  clogs  a  woman  wears." 

What  again  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  picture,  as  vivid 
and  as  human  as  that  which  Browning  has  given  us  in  his  "Con- 
fessions"'? 

"Against  the  north  side  of  the  house,  where  the  still  unmelted  snow  had 
frozen  hard, 

A  carriage  was  drawn  up,  and  the  hoar  frost  glistened  on  its  shafts. 

The  daybreak  moon  shone  clear,  though  there  were  dark  corners : 

And  yonder  on  the  gallery  of  the  unfrequented  Great  Hall  one  who  did 
not  look  a  common  man  was  seated  with  a  woman  on  the  railing. 

They  were  engaged  in  talk  which,  whatever  it  may  have  been  about, 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end. 

She  appeared  to  be  of  excellent  carriage  and  figure,  and  the  way  in  which 
there  came  a  sudden  waft  of  vague  perfume  was  very  pleasing. 

Delightful  too  to  watch  their  gestures  and  now  and  again  to  catch  frag- 
ments of  their  talk." 

Had  not  Kaneyoshi  reflected  in  his  hermitage 

"How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was — 
But  then,  how  it  was  sweet !" 
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Of  course  it  could  not  but  be  that  the  sage's  musings  were 
influenced  by  those  ideals  of  asceticism  and  worldly  renouncement 
which  had  been  nourished  by  certain  dominant  schools  of  Bud- 
dhism. Kenko  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  more  than  one 
of  Japan's  illustrious  ones  in  favor  of  childlessness,  and  repeats 
the  story  that  Shokoku  Taishi  "when  he  caused  his  own  tomb  to 
be  built  cut  off  and  stopped  up  the  paths  thereto,  because  he  meant 
to  have  no  offspring."  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  believe  that  he,  who 
was  so  human  in  so  many  other  ways,  was  very  far  from  tears 
when  he  wrote  these  Vv'ords : 

"A  certain  wild  barbarian  of  fearful  appearance,  meeting  a  neighbor,  said, 

'Have  you  any  childen?' 
'Not  one,'  he  rephed. 
'Then  you  cannot  know  the  dint  of  pity,  and  all  your  doings  must  be  with 

an  unfeeling  heart." 
This  was  a  terrible  saying,  but  it  must  be  so,  as  he  said,  'that  through 

children  men  come  to  feel  the  dint  of  pity.'  " 

One  might  linger  long  on  the  story  of  Kaneyoshi's  life,  but 
space  forbids.  We  see  him  by  glimpses  in  the  chronicles — upon 
which,  however,  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed.  Sometimes 
he  is  seen  tramping  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  such  and  such  a  shrine ; 
sometimes  we  behold  him  preaching  to  admiring  crowds  whom  he 
hospitably  entertains  with  rice-gruel  as  well  as  with  sermons  ;  anon 
we  find  him  alternating  his  public  work  with  periods  of  meditation 
in  his  beloved  hermitage.  It  is  said  that  his  death  occurred  in  1350, 
and  the  story  is  told  of  the  affectionate  interest  taken  in  his  last 
illness  by  Emperor  Suko.  Food  and  medicine  were  sent  from  the 
royal  palace.  The  dying  sage  declined  the  medicine  and  distributed 
the  food  to  the  poor. 

Among  the  sayings  recorded  in  the  Tsitredcitre  Gitsa  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  hermit  lives  so  that  he  wants  for  nothing  by  having  nothing." 

It  is  a  characteristically  sincere  utterance,  for  the  whole  poor 
inventory  of  Kenko's  possessions  found  after  his  death  is  thus 
given : 

"An  old  copy  of  the  Hot  ke  kyo,  some  writings  of  Lao-tze,  the  Suma 
and  Akashi  volumes  of  the  Genji  Monogatari,  a  copy  of  the  Maboroshi  vol- 
ume in  the  handwriting  of  Tona,  twelve  bundles  of  scrap  paper,  two  suits  of 
black  vestments,  his  bedding  and  some  pots  and   dishes." 

-  Something  else,  however,  remained  of  enduring  value.    Pasted 
up  on  the  walls  of  the  hermitage  at  Iga  and  Yoshida  were  found 
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a  number  of  poems  and,  on  the  backs  of  old  scrolls  of  prayers, 
were  scribbled  the  notes  which  have  now  been  given  for  the  first 
time  to  the  English  speaking  world  and  which,  from  the  two  open- 
ing words,  have  been  entitled  Tsnredziirc  Giisa. 

It  is  well  known  that  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Japa- 
nese literature  can  be  suggested  in  a  translation,  and  of  this  beauty 
still  less  can  be  conveyed  in  such  a  sketch  as  this.  However  it  is 
worth  while  hoping  that  some  of  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  may 
cling  to  the  earthen  vessel  which  has  held  the  rose.  In  any  case 
we  can  hardly  miss  altogether  the  charm  of  Kaneyoshi's  thought. 
In  this  case  the  Japanese  habit  of  "following  the  pen"  has  proved 
a  happy  one,  since  the  mind  which  guided  the  pen  seems  to  have 
overflowed  with  material  accumulated  in  a  lifetime  of  serious  re- 
flection and  of  observation  at  once  shrewd  and  kindly. 

It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  decide  what  features  of  these  notes 
are  most  deserving  of  stress  in  a  brief  paper  like  the  present. 

There  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  so  much  else  beside  the 
hermit's  musing  upon  the  great  problems  of  birth  and  death. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  Tsuredsure 
Gusa  on  account  of  the  light  let  in  upon  the  old  social  order  of 
Japan.  We  see,  over  against  the  growing  luxury,  something  of 
the  old  simplicity  which  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  at 
the  court.  One  is  reminded  by  the  mention  of  the  "black  door" 
in  the  emperor's  palace  of  the  days  when  Komatsu,  prior  to  his 
accession,  cooked  his  own  food  and  performed  other  menial  tasks. 
"It  is  called  the  black  door  because  it  was  blackened  by  smoke 
from  the  kindling  wood."  We  are  brought  very  realistically  into 
contact  with  those  old  swashbuckling  priests  who  form  such  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  Japanese  Buddhism.  Here  is  a  picture 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  anywhere  for  vigor  and  for  vividness : 

"At  a  place  called   Shukugahara  a   large   number   of   boroboro    (bonzes) 

were  assembled,  reciting  the  prayer  to  Amida, 
When  there  entered  from  without  a  boroboro  who  said, 
'Is  there  among  you  a  priest  named  Irooshi,  Sirs?' 
The  reply  came  forth  from  their  midst,  'Irooshi  is  here.     Who  is  it  that 

speaks  ?' 
'I  am  called  Shirabonji.     My  master  so-and-so  was,  I  have  heard,  killed 

in  the  eastern  provinces  by  a  boro  named  Irooshi. 
I   wish  to  have  the  honor  of  meeting  that  gentleman  and   avenging  my 

master's  death.     That  is  why  I  ask.' 
Irooshi  replied,  'Nobly  asked,  Sir!     I  did  do  such  a  thing. 
But  an  encounter  here  would  pollute  this  place  of  devotion.     Let  us  meet 

in  the  river-bed  in  front  therefore.' 
'I  am  humbly  grateful.' 
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'Pray  let  not  the  company  present  assist  either  party. 

If  too  many  should  get  into  trouble,  it  would  hinder  the  performance  of 
the  service  of  Buddha.' 

Having  thus  arranged  matters,  the  two  went  out  to  the  river-bed. 

Where  they  pierced  one  another  to  their  heart's  content,  and  died  to- 
gether." 

What  a  flood  of  light,  too,  falls  upon  the  growing  complexity 
of  life  in  Japan  from  the  following  anecdote : 

"A  certain  man  decided  to  make  his  son  a  priest  and  said  to  him, 
'You  must  study  and  learn  the  principles  of  the  faith  and  by  preaching 

and  so  on  make  this  your  means  of  livelihood.' 
The  son  did  as  he  was  told. 

First  of  all,  in  order  to  become  a  preacher,  he  learned  to  ride  a  horse. 
This  was  because  he  thought  that  it  would  be  regrettable  for  a  priest, 

who  owned  neither  palanquin  nor  carriage. 
When  he  should  be  invited  to  take  a  service,  and  a  horse  was  sent  to 

fetch  him,  to  fall  off  because  he  had  a  loose  seat. 
Then,  because  he  might  be  pressed  to  take  wine  and   food  after  some 

sacred  rites. 
And  his  host  would  think  him  dull  if  he  were  utterly  without  accomplish- 
ments, 
He  learned  to  sing  the  popular  ditties  called  Haya-uta. 
Having  at  length  begun  to  be  proficient  in  these  two  arts 
He   felt  anxious   to   do  better  still,  and  while  he  was   devoting  himself 

thereto, 
He  grew  to  old  age  without  having  had  time  to  learn  how  to  expound 

the  scriptures." 

The  story  does  not  lack  application  in  our  own  time.  Such 
illustrations  might  be  multiplied  ad  libitum.  Kenko  was  an  adept 
in  appreciating  and  understanding  the  customs  of  his  time  and  our 
confidence  in  him  is  not  diminished  from  the  fact  that,  when  he 
does  not  know  the  origin  of  a  particular  custom,  he  says  so  frankly. 

There  is  in  the  next  place  that  feeling  of  nature  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  race  which  has  produced  so  many  poet-painters. 
One  hardly  knows  what  to  choose  among  so  many  charming  and 
striking  vignettes.  Here  are  two  or  three  picttires  chosen  well- 
nigh  at  random : 

"Here  the  autumn  moor,  in  wanton  luxuriant  growth,  is  flooded  with  the 

heavy  fall  of  dew; 
Insects  sing  noisily;   and  the  water  in  the  pipes   flows  with  a  soothing 

sound. 
The  clouds  seem  to  gather  and  disperse  more   rapidly  than   in  the  sky 

of  the  capital, 
The  moon  to  wear  a  more  variable  complexion." 
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"In  the  sixth  month  the  white  evening-glory  and  the  smoke  of  the  kayariba 
Rising  from  some  lowly  cottage,  make  a  touching  sight. 
An  imposing  ceremony,  too.  is  the  Purification  of  the  sixth  month. 
The  feast  of  Tonobata  is  bright  and  gay.    Now  as  the  nights  grow  cooler 
The  wild  geese  come  crying,  the  leaves  of  the  lespedeza  start  to  redden, 
The  rice  of  the  first  crop  is  reaped  and  dried." 

"Rather  than  to  see  the  moon  shining  over  a  thousand  leagues, 
It  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart  to  watch  it  when  at  last  it  appears  toward 

the  dawn. 
It  never  moves  one  so  much  as  when  seen,  pale  green  over  the  tops  of  the 

cedars  on  distant  hills, 
In  gaps  between  the  trees,  or  behind  the  clustering  clouds  after  showers 

of  rain. 
When  it  shines  bright  on  the  leaves  of  oak  and  evergreen,  and  they  look 

wet, 
The  sight  sinks  deep  into  one's  being,  and  one  feels 
'Oh  !  for  a  friend  with  a  heart !'  and  longs  for  the  capital." 

To  give  more  would  be  to  shtit  out  from  reference  Kenko's 
fine,  ironical,  yet  kindly  humor.  There  is  something  truly  delight- 
ful in  his  story  of  the  Buddhist  bishop,  Riogaku,  "a  mighty  choleric 
man" : 

"Near  his  house  in  the  temple  grounds  there  was  a  large  celtis  tree  so 

that  he  was  known  as  the  Celtis-Tree  Bishop. 
Disliking   this,   he   had   the   tree   cut   down,   but   as   the    roots    remained, 

people  called  him  the  Tree-Stump  Bishop. 
At   last,  highly   incensed,   he   had  the   stump   dug   up   and   thrown   away, 

leaving  a  large  hole  behind, 
Whereat  they  now  named  him  the  Hole-in-the-ground  Bishop." 

Not  less  deserving  of  quotation  is  the  story  of  the  priest  who 
was  so  fond  of  potatoes  that  "even  at  his  sermons  he  would  keep 
at  his  knees  a  large  bowl  piled  high  with  them,  which  he  would  eat 
as  he  expounded  the  scriptures,"  or  that  of  a  certain  man  who 
held  that  the  radish  was  the  cure  for  all  human  ills  and  ate  two 
every  morning  of  his  life.  One  day,  hard  pressed  in  battle,  two 
strange  warriors  came  to  his  aid  and  gained  a  great  victory  for 
him.  When  he  inquired  who  the  strangers  were,  they  replied,  "We 
are  the  Radishes  you  have  trusted  and  eaten  for  so  many  years." 
Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  believed  himself  pursued 
by  a  ghostly  monster  called  a  nekomata,  but  who  was  really  being 
welcomed  home  by  his  own  dog — a  story  reminding  us  of  the 
"Fakenham  Ghost"  of  our  childhood.  There  is  also  the  story  of 
the  inexperienced  ghost  which  made  such  a  failure  of  its  attempt 
to  terrorize — and  many  another.  Not  the  least  humorous  are  the 
quaint  notes  on  disagreeable  things,  such  as  too  many  pens  on  an 
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inkstand,  too  many  children  in  a  house,  too  many  vows  in  a  prayer, 
or  the  reference  to  people  who  are  bad  to  have  as  friends,  such  as 
"strong  people  who  are  never  ill." 

Yet  over  all  the  gentle  humor  and  the  poetic  appreciation  of 
nature  rests  the  cloud  of  Buddhist  dogmatism,  the  sad  faith  in 
Maya  or  illusion,  the  feeling  that 

"Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloudcapp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind." 

Such  a  philosophy  he  accepted  with  the  fortitude  with  which 
the  Orient  has  always  confronted  fate,  but  Kenko  did  not  pretend 
to  conceal  his  genuine  human  sadness.  To  him  who  so  loved  life, 
the  sight  of  life's  sorrows  and  tragedies  came  as  the  revelation  of 
age  and  sickness  and  death  came  to  Siddhartha.  George  Eliot  in 
Adam  Bede,  coming  upon  the  wayside  crucifix  among  the  apple 
blossoms  amid  which  a  young  girl  was  seeking  to  assuage  her  grief, 
drew  therefrom  the  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  a  God  who  sufifers. 
Kenko  was  unable  to  see  more  than  evidence  of  the  incurable 
malady  of  individual  existence  with  its  Trishna  and  its  Karma,  and 
this  made  him  sad. 

"The  pools  and  shadows  of  the  river  Asuka !    This  is  an  inconstant  life. 
Time  passes,  things  vanish.     Joy  and  grief  come  and  go. 
What  once  was  a  gay  and  crowded  spot  becomes  a  deserted  moor ; 
Or,  if  the  dwelling  rests  unchanged,  yet  those  within  are  not  the  same. 
The  peach  and  the  pear-tree  cannot  speak.     With  whom  then  shall  I  talk 

of  byegone  days?. . .  . 
It  is  the  old  lament  that  the  white  thread  must  be  dyed 
And  the  ways  must  part  at  the  cross-roads." 

How  quickly  it  all  passes !  After  watching  the  endless  stream 
of  people  attending  the  Kamo  festival,  he  writes : 

"When  night  falls,  whither  have  gone  the  carriages  that  stood  in  rows  and 
the  close  ranks  of  people? 
They  soon  become  scarce,  the  noise  of  carriages   dies   down,  blinds  and 

mats  are  taken  away. 
The  scene  grows  to  loneliness  before  one's  eyes. 
Saddening  indeed  as  one  feels  that  this  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

In  the  whole  phantasmagoria  of  life,  too,  how  few  lives  seem 
to  mean  anything!  As  Matthew  Arnold  sorrowfully  confesses  that 
"most  men  eddy  about"  so  that  "no  one  asks" 
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"Who  or  what  they  have  been, 
More  than  he  asks  what  waves, 
In  the  moonlit  sohtudes  mild 
Of  the  midmost  ocean  have  swell'd. 
Foamed  for  a  moment,  and  gone," 

SO  Kenko  sings  his  dirge  over  the  futihty  of  Hfe: 

"Gathered  together  like  ants,  hastening  east  and  west,  hurrying  north  and 

south ; 
Some  lofty,  some  base,  some  young,  some  old ;  some  going  abroad,  some 

returning  home ; 
Lying  down  to  sleep  at  night,  rising  in  the  morning. 
What  is  the  business  they  are  about? 

They  never  cease  in  their  greed  for  life,  in  their  pursuit  of  gain. 
What  do  they  expect  from  this  nourishment  of  the  body? 
Only  old  age  and   death   are  certain.     They  come  apace  and   are  on   us 

quicker  than  thought. 
What  pleasures  can  there  be  while  awaiting  them? 
Those  who  have  wandered  from  the  way  do  not  fear  them,  because  sunk 

in  greed  for  name  and  profit, 
They  reck  not  of  the  journey  they  so  soon  must  make. 
Fools  think  of  them  with  sorrow,  because  they  reflect  on  their  own  im- 

permanence 
And  do  not  know  the  reason  of  change." 

If  such  is  the  case  may  not  men  get  to  think  that  all  work,  even 
the  work  of  character,  is  like  making  a  Buddha  of  snow  on  a  spring 
day  and  fashioning  for  the  image  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and 
jewels? 

Even  while  it  lasts  there  is  no  freedom  from  pain  and  we  can 
imagine  with  what  a  sigh  Kenko  adds  to  the  description  of  a  certain 
bishop's  disease  the  words  "to  think  that  there  are  such  sicknesses 
in  the  world !" 

Yet  although  the  past  may  be  unsubstantial  and  this  life  itself 
"such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,"  the  sage  of  Yoshida  cannot 
help  being,  with  the  great  western  poet,  "glad  for  what  was."  He 
too,  Buddhist  as  he  is,  can  write  of  "the  joy  of  existence."  Old 
things  are  dear  to  him,  not  merely  because  they  are  old,  but  because 
they  have  been,  and  are  his.  He  clings  to  the  memory  of  his 
father's  laughter  when  he,  a  little  boy,  was  overwhelming  him  with 
questions.  He  cannot  bear  to  see  the  withered  hollyhocks  thrown 
away  when  they  have  served  their  purpose  in  the  decorations  for  a 
feast.  He  believes  that  it  is  worth  while  going  to  see  not  only  the 
young  boughs  just  about  to  flower  but  also  the  "gardens  strewn 
with  withered  blossoms." 
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"Men  are  wont  to  regret  that  the  moon  has  waned 
Or  that  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  and  this  must  be  so ; 
But  they  must  be  perverse  indeed  who  will  say, 
'This  branch,  that  bough,  is  withered,  now  there  is  nought  to  see.'  " 

The  future  too  is  dear.  The  blossoms  not  yet  come  are  his  as 
well  as  those  which  are  gone.  He  can  conceive  of  love  not  only 
as  "thinking  fondly  of  the  past"  but  also  as  "spending  the  long 
night  sleepless,  yearning  for  the  distant  skies."  Only  a  person  of 
poor  understanding,  he  says,  will  have  things  in  complete  sets. 

"It  is  incompleteness  which  is  desirable." 

"To  have  a  thing  unfinished  gives  interest,  and  makes  for  lengthened  life. 
They  say  that  even  in  building  the  palace  an  unfinished  place  is  always 
left." 

"In  all  things  where  there  is  no  room  for  advance  decay  is  at  hand." 

What  is  this  which  he  calls  "the  regret  of  the  mounting  dragon" 
• — but  an  anticipation  of  Browning's  "Old  Pictures  in  Florence"? 

"To-day's  brief  passion  limits  their  range ; 
It  seethes  with  the  morrow  for  us  and  more. 
They  are  perfect — how  else?  they  shall  never  change: 
We  are  faulty — why  not?  we  have  time  in  store. 
The  Artificer's  hand  is  not  arrested 
With  us ;  we  are  rough  hewn,  nowise  polished : 
They  stand  for  our  copy,  and,  once  invested 
With  all  they  can  teach,  we  shall  see  them  abolished." 

Moreover,  the  present  is  dear.  "Why  do  not  men  daily  take 
pleasure  in  the  joy  of  living?" 

"A  man  about  to  sell  an  ox  on  the  morrow  was  grieved  because  the  ox  died 

in  the  night. 
Why  grieve?     It  happened  that  the  ox  died.     It  happened  -that  its  owner 

lived. 
One  day  of  life  is  weightier  than  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  price  of  an  ox  is  lighter  than  a  feather." 


With  a  heart  beating  thus  in  tune  with  nature,  Kenko,  even 
with  the  problems  of  the  universe  upon  his  mind,  could  not  be  all 
unhappy.  Nor  could  his  teachings,  if  they  were  in  accord  with 
the  notes  he  left  behind  him,  have  been  without  their  influence 
on  the  peasantry  of  Japan.  Sometimes  in  the  things  he  said  we 
seem  to  catch  an  echo  of  the  teachings  of  One  who  "spake  as  never 
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man  spake."     Do  not  the  following  words,   for  instance,  at  once 
recall  one  of  the  best  parables  of  Jesus? 

"An  evil  doer  never  walks  just  as  he  pleases  into  a  house  that  is  occupied. 
But  into  an  empty  house  wayfarers  enter  at  will,  and  foxes,  owls  and 
suchlike  things  take  up  their  abode  as  if  the  place  belonged  to  them, 
Because  there  is  no  human  presence  to  withhold  them; 
And  even  such  strange  shapes  as  goblins  and  so  on  appear. 
If  the  heart  has  a  master,  the  heart  will  not  be  invaded  by  innumerable 
things." 

But  we  must  say  farewell,  a  friendly  farewell,  I  trust  to  Yo- 
shida  no  Kaneyoshi.  We  might  write  for  his  epitaph  the  words 
which  he  himself  quotes  from  a  poem  of  Yoshimidzu: 

"Here  lies  the  gentle  Ariwara  who  of  old  did  love  the  moon  and  to  gaze 
upon  the  flowers." 

But  we  feel  sure  the  recording  angel  would  add  some  other 
words,  writing  him  down  "as  one  who  loved  his  fellow  man." 

Let  me  close  this  paper  with  his  own  words  which  perhaps 
better  than  any  others  describe  the  manner  of  his  passing  hence: 

"When  you  hear  people  talking  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  a  man  has 

met  his  end. 
You  would  think  that  they  would  feel  admiration  if  only  it  were  said  that 

it  was  peaceful  and  undisturbed; 
But  foolish  people  add  talk  of  strange  and  doubtful  appearances, 
And  praise  his  words  and  behavior  according  to  their  own  likings; 
Which,  one  feels,  is  contrary  to  what  he  himself  would  have  wished  in 

life. 
This  great  occasion  is  one  which  even  incarnated  saints  cannot  determine, 
And  scholars  of  wide  learning  cannot  calculate. 
If  one's  own  heart  is  not  at  fault,  it  matters  not  what  others  see  and  hear." 


GOETHE  THE  FORGER  OF  HIS  DESTINY. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

GOETHE'S  was  indeed  a  happy  lot.  Not  that  his  life  was  free 
from  troubles  and  anxieties,  but  he  was  a  man  so  normal,  so 
characteristically  human  that  he  could  not  help  being  typical,  a 
rarely  exquisite  specimen  of  humanity.  During  the  writer's  last 
trip  through  Europe  he  discovered  some  pictures  previously  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  wishes  to  reproduce  them  in  The  Open 
Court.  One  of  them  appears  as  frontispiece  to  the  current  number 
and  shows  Goethe  in  his  advanced  age  writing  his  famous  poem 
at  the  hunter's  hut  on  the  Gickelhahn : 

"Over  all  the  mountains 

Lies  peace. 
Hushed  are  the  treetops ; 

Breezes  cease 

Slumber  caressed. 
Asleep  are  the  birds  on  the  bough, — 
Wait  then,  and  thou 

Soon  too  wilt  rest." 

As  an  instance  of  the  happy  disposition  of  Goethe  we  will  here 
recapitulate  an  anecdote  of  his  younger  years  as  told  by  Johann 
Daniel  Falk.^  It  dates  from  June,  1777,  when  he  had  just  settled 
in  Weimar. 

The  narrative  rests  on  the  authority  of  Johann  Ludwig  Gleim, 
one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  Germany  before  Goethe.  Gleim 
was  born  April  2,  1719  and  died  at  Halberstadt,  February  18,  1803. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  'Trussiail  War  Songs  of  a  Grenadier," 
and  his  are  the  thrilling  dithyrambs  in  honor  of  Prussia's  great 
king,  beginning  "Fredericus  Rex,  unser  Konig  und  Herr,"  which 
have  been  set  so  grandly  to  music.     He  was  a  patron  of  the  whole 

^  Goethe  aus  ndherem  personlichem    Umgang   dargestellt.     Leipsic,    1832, 
p.  139. 
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generation  of  younger  poets ;  he  cheered  them  up  and  encouraged 
them  even  with  pecuniary  assistance  when  required,  and  often  he 
helped  those  who  were  unworthy  of  his  generosity.  But  this  was 
Gleim's  nature,  and  so  he  deserved  the  title  "Father  Gleim"  which 
literary  Germany  accorded  him.  Naturally  he  was  anxious  to  meet 
the  young  Goethe,  the  new  star  that  had  so  suddenly  risen  on  the 
horizon  of  German  literature  and  was  strong  enough  not  to  stand  in 
need  of  Father  Gleim's  patronage.     Falk  tells  the  story  thus: 

"Shortly  after  Goethe  had  written  his  'Werther' — the  venerable 
old  Gleim  once  related  to  me  [Falk] — I  came  to  Weimar  and  de- 
sired to  make  his  acquaintance.  One  evening  I  was  invited  with 
some  others  to  the  Duchess  Amalia's  where  it  was  said  that  Goethe 
too  would  come  later  in  the  evening.  By  way  of  a  literary  novelty 
I  had  brought  with  me  the  latest  Gottinger  Musenalmanach  from 
which  I  read  aloud  one  thing  and  another  to  the  company.  While 
I  was  reading,  a  young  man,  whom  I  hardly  noticed,  with  boots  and 
spurs  and  a  short  green  hunting  coat,  had  mingled  with  the  other 
auditors.  He  sat  opposite  me  and  listened  very  attentively.  With 
the  exception  of  a  pair  of  wonderfully  sparkling  black  Italian  eyes 
there  was  nothing  else  about  him  which  particularly  attracted  my 
attention.  Nevertheless  I  was  destined  to  know  him  much  more 
intimately.  During  a  brief  pause  in  which  some  gentlemen  and 
ladies  were  giving  their  judgment  about  this  or  that  piece,  praising 
one  and  criticizing  another,  our  elegant  hunter — for  such  I  had 
taken  him  to  be  at  the  start — rose  from  his  chair,  joined  in  the 
conversation  and,  bowing  to  me  courteously,  offered  to  take  turns 
with  me  in  reading  aloud  from  time  to  time,  if  I  would  be  pleased 
to  do  so,  that  I  might  not  tire  myself  too  greatly.  I  could  not 
avoid  accepting  this  polite  proposal  and  at  once  handed  him  the 
book.  But  by  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses,  not  to  forget  the  Three 
Graces,  to  what  was  I  at  last  compelled  to  listen !  In  the  beginning 
to  be  sure  it  went  quite  passably: 

"  'Zephyrs  listened 

Brooks  murmured  and  glistened, 
The  sun 
Spread  light  for  sheer  fun,  etc' 

"Even  the  somewhat  heavier  fare  of  Voss,  Leopold  Stolberg 
and  Biirger  was  delivered  so  well  that  no  one  could  find  fault.  But 
all  at  once  it  was  as  if  the  devil  of  impertinence  had  seized  the 
reader,  and  I  thought  that  I  beheld  the  wild  huntsman  incarnate 
before  me.    He  read  poems  which  were  never  in  the  Almanack,  and 
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he  took  turns  with  every  conceivable  key  and  style — hexameter, 
iambic,  and  doggerel  just  as  it  happened,  everything  mixed  up  and 
thrown  together  as  if  he  just  poured  it  out  that  way. 

"What  did  he  not  improvise  in  his  gay  mood  that  evening! 
Sometimes  there  were  such  splendid  thoughts — even  though  as 
carelessly  thrown  off  as  roughly  sketched — that  the  authors  to 
whom  he  ascribed  them  might  well  thank  God  upon  their  knees 
if  such  thoughts  had  occurred  to  them  at  their  desks.  As  soon 
as  every  one  shared  the  joke  general  merriment  spread  through 
the  room.  The  mysterious  reader  worked  in  something  about  all 
who  were  present.  Even  the  patronage  which  I  had  always  con- 
sidered my  duty  towards  young  scholars,  poets  and  artists,  al- 
though he  praised  it  on  the  one  hand,  yet  he  did  not  forget  on  the 
other  hand  to  give  me  a  little  stab  for  making  mistakes  sometimes 
in  the  individuals  to  whom  I  accorded  my  support.  Therefore  in 
a  little  fable  composed  ex  tempore  in  doggerel  verses  he  com- 
pared me,  wittily  enough,  with  a  pious,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ceedingly long-suffering,  turkey  cock  who  sat  very  patiently  upon 
large  numbers  of  eggs  of  his  own  and  other  kinds,  but  to  whom  it 
once  happened  (and  he  did  not  take  it  ill)  that  a  chalk  %gg  was  put 
under  him  in  place  of  a  real  one. 

"  'That  is  either  Goethe  or  the  devil !'  I  exclaimed  to  Wieland 
who  sat  across  the  table  from  me.  'Both,'  Wieland  replied,  'he  is 
possessed  by  the  devil  again  to-day.  Then  he  is  like  a  spirited 
bronco  that  strikes  out  in  all  directions  so  that  one  would  do  well 
not  to  come  too  near  him.' " 

Goethe's  was  a  happy  lot  indeed,  and  yet  on  one  of  the  most 
essential  ordinances  of  destiny  he  missed  the  mark  most  glaringly, 
and  as  he  deserved  the  happiness  he  gained  through  his  happy 
temperament  in  being  truly  human,  so  he  missed  his  mark  in  his 
marriage  relation  through  his  natural  disposition  to  shrink  back 
from  a  bond  that,  being  indissoluble,  seemed  to  him  a  fetter. 

Goethe's  view  on  marriage  is  thus  outlined  in  one  of  his  poems : 

He: 

"So  well  thou  pleasest  me,  my  dear, 
That  as  we  are  together  here 
I'd  never  like  to  part; 
'Twould  suit  us  both,  sweet  heart." 


She: 


'As  I  please  you,  so  you  please  me, 
Our  love  is  mutual  you  see. 
Let's  marry,  and  change  rings, 
Nor  worry  about  other  things." 
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He: 

"Marry?  The  word  makes  me  feel  blue, 
I  feel  at  once  like  leaving  you." 

She: 

"Why  hesitate?  For  then  of  course 
If  it  won't  work,  we'll  try  divorce." 

Goethe    met    many   gifted    and   beautiful    women    who    would 
have  been  worthy  of  him,  and  we  will  mention  here  only  one  who 


CORONA  SCIIROTER. 
By  Georg  Melchior  Kraus. 


would  have  made  an  unusually  noble  and  helpful  consort  of  the 
great  poet.     We  mean  Corona  Schroeter.     She  had  met  Goethe  as 
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a  student  in  Leipsic  and  had  at  that  time  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  charm  of  his  personaHty.  In  1776  she  was  engaged  as  a 
concert  singer  in  court  circles  at  Weimar,  and  to  her  were  assigned 
the  heroine  parts  of  romantic  love  dramas.  The  most  critical 
minds  were  agreed  in  regarding  her  as  one  of  the  greatest  stars  in 
her  specialty,  and  she  was  also  a  great  favorite  with  Goethe  who 


IPHIGENIA  AND  ORESTES. 
By  Georg  Melchior  Kraus. 


sometimes  appeared  with  her  on  the  stage.  She  was  the  first 
Iphigenia  and  acted  the  role  with  Goethe  as  Orestes.  A  good 
drawing  of  one  of  these  scenes  was  made  by  Georg  Melchior  Kraus. 
Corona's  whole  appearance  was  such  as  worthily  to  represent  the 
Greek  heroine.     The  audience  was  confined  to  the  ducal  court  of 
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Weimar,  and  no  other  public  was  admitted.     In  Kraus's  picture 
the  scenery  is  in  so  far  misleading  as  it  suggests  that  the  play  was 


performed  in  the  open  air  at  Ettersburg,  but  we  know  definitely 
that  "Iphigenia"  was  first  performed  indoors. 

Later  on  Corona  Schroter  became  a  successful  teacher  of  reci- 
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tation  and  singing,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Weimar 
ladies  were  her  pupils.  She  was  also  an  exquisite  and  gifted  painter 
and  composer.  She  set  to  music  Goethe's  "Fisher  Maiden"  of 
which  the  Erl  King  is  a  part,  and  her  composition  of  this  poem 
appears  Vtke  a  rough  draft  of  Schubert's  more  elaborate,  more 
powerful  and  more  artistic  composition. 

This  little  drama,  Goethe's  "Fisher  Maiden,"  in  which  Corona 
Schroeter  took  the  part  of  Dortchen,  was  performed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilm  at  Tiefurt,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Duchess  Anna 
Amalia,  and  has  been  portrayed  in  a  wash  drawing  by  Georg 
Melchior  Kraus.  The  adjoined  picture  represents  the  first  scene. 
Dortchen  is  enraged  because  she  contends  that  women  are  not 
appreciated.  She  contrives  a  plot  in  which  she  makes  it  appear 
that  there  has  been  an  accident.  She  hides  one  pail,  places  another 
on  a  plank  near  the  water,  and  throws  her  hat  among  the  bushes 
so  that  her  father  and  lover  will  think  she  is  drowned.  After 
these  preparations,  she  disappears  in  the  woods  just  as  the  men 
return  in  their  boat.  They  take  alarm  as  she  desired,  but  after  a 
while  their  fears  are  dissolved  when  she  returns  and  sets  their 
minds  at  rest. 

The  field  of  Corona  Schroeter's  activity  was  not  limited  to 
the  stage,  for  she  was  endowed  with  almost  every  other  talent. 
Moreover  her  charming  personality  was  like  an  incarnation  of  the 
heroines  she  represented.  When  Wieland  first  met  her  in  the 
park  together  with  her  great  poet  friend  he  described  her  appear- 
ance in  these  strong  terms : 

"There  we  found  Goethe  in  company  with  the  beautiful  Corona 
Schroeter  who  in  the  infinitely  noble  Attic  elegance  of  her  whole 
figure  and  in  her  quite  simple  yet  infinitely  recherche  and  insidious 
costume  looked  like  the  nymph  of  the  charming  grotto." 

Goethe  called  her  Krone,  the  German  equivalent  of  Corona 
meaning  "crown,"  and  in  his  poem  "On  Mieding's  Death"  refers 
to  her  suggestive  name  in  one  of  his  verses  saying, 

"And  e'en  the  name  Corona  graces  thee." 

In  the  same  passage  he  dwells  on  her  advantage  in  being  en- 
dowed with  beauty,  a  queenl)'^  figure,  and  all  the  arts,  saying: 

"Unto  the  world  she  like  a  flower  appears, 
Is  beauty's  model  in  its  finished  state. 
She,  perfect,  doth  perfection  personate. 
The  Muses  did  to  her  each  grace  impart 
And  nature  in  her  soul  created  art." 

Tr.  by  Bowring. 
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In  Weimar  she  was  a  favorite  with  ahnost  every  one  and  was 
especially  admired  by  Friedrich  von  Einsiedel.  Goethe  dedicated 
to  her  the  following  lines  inscribed  beneath  the  statue  of  a  Cupid 
feeding  a  nightingale,  which  adorned  the  Chateau  Tiefurt : 

"Certainly  Cupid  has  raised  thee, 
O  singer;  himself  he  has  fed  thee, 
And  on  his  arrow  the  god 
Childlike  presented  thy  food. 
Thus,  Philomele,  thy  throat. 
Which  is  steeped  in  the  sweetest  of  poisons, 
Chanting  thy  strains  without  guile 
Fills  with  love's  power  our  hearts." 
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CUPID  IN  THE  TIEFURT  GARDEN. 

After  Corona  Schroeter  retired  from  the  stage  she  made  her 
home  in  Ilmenau  and  died  there  August  23,  1802. 

Having  missed  the  best  chances  in  his  life  to  select  a  distin- 
guished woman  of  superior  beauty  and  talents  as  his  helpmate  and 
wife  to  become  the  mother  of  a  superior  race  of  children,  Goethe 
did  the  next  best  thing ;  he  married,  although  not  until  after  many 
years  of  hesitation,  Christiana  Vulpius,  the  mother  of  his  son. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  talented  man,  who,  however,  had  lost 
his  situation  through  love  of  liquor. 

Christiana's  position  in  life  was  a  humble  one.  She  worked 
in  the  flower  factory  of  Mr.  Bertuch,  a  business  man  who  had  done 
much  to  develop  Weimar.    The  girl  was  a  buxom  country  lass  with 
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rosy  cheeks  and  a  simple-hearted  disposition.     Goethe  took  a  fancy 
to  her  and  used  to  meet  her  in  his  garden  house.     We  have  a 


picture  of  her,  drawn  by  Goethe  himself,  which  shows  her  as  a 
demure  maiden  sitting  quietly  at  a  simple  table.    On  the  wall  hang 
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pictures  of  Rome.     The  small  picture  is  Tischbein's  sketch  of  his 
well-known  painting  of  Goethe  on  the  ruins  of  the  Campagna. 

Once  it  happened  that  Goethe  kept  Christiana  waiting  so  long 
that  she  grew  first  impatient,  then  sleepy,  and  when  he  arrived  he 
could  not  find  her.  Searching  around  he  finally  discovered  her 
curled  up  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa  fast  asleep : 

"In  the  hall  I  did  not  find  the  maiden, 
Found  the  maiden  not  within  the  parlor. 
And  at  last  on  opening  the  chamber 
I  discovered  her  asleep  in  graceful  posture ; 
Fully  dressed  she  lay  upon  the  sofa." 


CHRISTIANA  ASLEEP. 
Drawn  by  Goethe  in  illustration  of  his  poem. 

Goethe  brought  her  into  his  home  where  she  took  charge  of  the 
household.  A  charming  little  poem  is  dedicated  to  her  which  de- 
scribes their  meeting  in  a  figurative  way. 

In  the  translation  of  William  Gibson  it  reads  as  follows: 


"I  walked  in  the  woodland. 
And  nothing  sought ; 
Simply  to  saunter — 
That  was  my  thought. 

"I  saw  in  shadow 
A  floweret  rise, 
Like  stars  it  glittered, 
Like  lovely  eyes. 


'I  would  have  plucked  it, 
When  low  it  spake : 

'My  bloom  to  wither, 
Ah  !  wherefore  break  ?' 

'I  dug,  and  bore  it, 
Its  roots  and  all. 

To  garden-shades  of 
My  pretty  hall. 
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"And  planted  now  in 
A  sheltered  place, 
There  grows  it  ever 
And  blooms  apace." 

Goethe  married  Christiana  October  19,  1806. 

The  incidents  here  mentioned  are  straws  in  the  wind  which 
characterize  Goethe,  and  we  can  see  that  the  results  of  his  life 
were  in  agreement  with  his  disposition.  His  life  was  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  old  Roman  proverb, 

"Paber  est  suae  quisqne  fortunae," 

which  means,  "Every  one  is  the  forger  of  his  own  destiny."  We 
close  with  a  verse  of  Goethe's  own  which  might  well  have  served 
as  a  controlling  maxim  of  his  life: 

^Ci'£.f/  fd*  C7>*^€trt  ^/<«r-  At^'P  /f%rer%. , 
,^y/      ^^r^      ^/  *-^     ^^-^^.^ 


•  An . 


"If  yestreen's  account  be  clear, 
Art  thou  brave  to-day  and  free, 
Meet  thy  morrow  with  good  cheer: 
Surely  t'will  auspicious  be." 


A  QOHELETH  OF  OLD  MEXICO. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  A  POEM  ON  "THE  TRANSITORINESS  OF 
HUMAN  AFFAIRS." 

BY  JOHN  W.  GOETZ. 

[Buddhism  has  taught  us  the  truths  of  transitoriness  and  of  suffering. 
The  same  ideas  are  repeated  in  Ecclesiastes,  chapter  i.  4,  where  we  read : 
"Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity." 
And  it  is  interesting  to  discover  the  same  thoughts  expressed  in  old  Mexican 
poetry  as  composed  by  one  of  their  kings. 

Nezahualcoyotl — that  was  the  sovereign's  name — was  born  on  February 
4,  1402,  in  Tezcoco.  His  parents  were  King  Ixtlixochitl  and  Queen  Matlal- 
huatzin,  a  sister  of  the  Nahua  king,  Huitzilihuitl.  In  the  year  1431  he  was 
ceremoniously  crowned  as  king  of  Texcoco  and  of  the  whole  Chichimeco- 
Tecpanic  kingdom. 

The  chronicles  have  handed  down  to  us  interesting  accounts  of  his  cour- 
age, his  talents,  his  hardships,  and  romantic  events  of  his  life.  One  might 
really  fancy  to  read  an  American  tradition  of  the  history  of  David. 

Only  two  of  his  poems  have  come  down  to  posterity,  one  of  which  is 
without  a  title,  while  the  other  bears  the  title  "The  Transitoriness  of  Human 
Affairs."  Here  follows  a  literal  translation  of  it  from  the  Naguatl  language. 
J.  w.  G.] 

The  transitory  pomps  of  this  world  are  like  the  green  willows, 
for  howsoever  much  the  latter  may  strive  for  permanence,  a  sudden 
fire  will  nevertheless  consume  them,  a  sharp  ax  will  destroy  them, 
the  north  wind  will  pluck  them  out,  and  old  age  and  decrepitude 
bend  them  and  make  them  down-hearted. 

The  characteristics  of  the  royal  purple  coincide  with  those  of 
roses,  on  account  of  their  color  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  fate. 

The  beauty  of  the  roses  lasts  only  as  long  as  their  chaste  buds 
catch  and  keep  avariciously  those  particles  which  the  Dawn  melts 
into  precious  pearls  and  economically  dissolves  into  liquid  dew ; 

But  no  sooner  does  the  Father  of  the  Winds  send  the  smallest 
ray  of  light  to  them,  then  he  deprives  them  of  their  beauty  and 
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bloom,  making  them  wither  and  lose  their  bright  purple  color  with 
which  they  had  been  agreeably  and  gaily  clad. 

During  a  short  period  only  the  proud  and  flourishing  nations 
enjoy  their  leadership ; 

For  those  that  in  the  morning  prove  themselves  great  and 
haughty,  weep  in  the  evening  over  the  sad  loss  of  their  throne  and 
over  the  repeated  catastrophes  which  bring  them  nearer  to  dismay, 
drought,  death,  and  the  grave. 

All  earthly  things  come  to  an  end ;  for  even  the  most  festive, 
joyful  and  splendid  career  will  come  to  a  standstill,  and  completely 
vanish  away. 

The  whole  earth  is  a  grave ;  nothing  exists  that  she  does  not 
pitifully  hide  and  bury. 

Rivers,  brooks  and  springs  flow,  and  none  of  them  returns  to 
its  source. 

They  eagerly  hasten  towards  the  vast  region  of  Tloluca  (the 
sea)  and  the  nearer  they  come  to  its  extensive  coast,  the  deeper  they 
dig  their  sad  beds  in  which  to  bury  themselves. 

What  was  yesterday  is  not  to-day,  and  one  does  not  know  what 
to-day's  things  will  be  to-morrow. 

The  tombs  are  filled  with  ashes  of  evil  smell,  which  were  for- 
merly bones,  corpses  and  living  bodies  of  people  who  sat  on  thrones, 
presided  over  councils,  led  armies,  conquered  countries,  owned 
treasures,  founded  religions,  and  enjoyed  pomp,  authority,  good 
fortune  and  power. 

These  glories  disappeared  like  the  terrible  smoke  vomited  by 
the  infernal  fire  of  the  Popocatepetl,  with  no  other  monuments  but 
the  rough  hides  on  which  they  are  recorded. 

And  if  I  led  you  into  the  dark  holes  of  the  grave-yards,  and 
asked  you  about  the  bones  of  the  mighty  Chalchiuhtlanetzin,  the 
first  chief  of  the  ancient  Toltecs,  and  about  those  of  the  venerable 
worshiper  Necaxeomil ; 

If  I  were  to  ask  you  what  became  of  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  Empress  Xiuhtzal,  and  about  the  remnants  of  the  peaceful  To- 
piltzin,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  unfortunate  Toltec  kingdom ; 

If  I  inquired  for  the  ashes  of  our  ancestor  Xolotl.  or  the  still 
warm  dust  of  my  famous,  immortal,  though  most  unfortunate 
father  Ixtlixochitl ; 

If  I  were  to  question  you  as  to  all  your  august  fore-fathers ; 
what  would  you  reply? 
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The  same  as  I  also  should  answer:  Indipohdi,  indipohdi  (I 
know  nothing)  ;  for  the  first  and  the  last  are  mingled  with  the 
earth. 

Their  fate  will  be  ours  and  that  of  our  successors. 

Let  us  therefore,  O  invincible  princes,  brave  commanders,  true 
friends  and  loyal  liegemen,  try  to  attain  heaven  ;  for  there  every- 
thing is  eternal  and  nothing  decays. 

The  horror  of  the  grave  is  a  flattering  cradle  for  the  sun,  and 
the  miserable  shadows  bright  lights  for  the  stars. 

Nobody  is  able  to  change  those  celestial  bodies ;  for  as  they 
serve  directly  the  magnificence  of  our  creator,  they  let  our  eyes  see 
the  same  things  to-day  that  our  ancestors  beheld  and  that  our  off- 
spring too  will  behold. 


THE  BUDDHIST  ORIGIN  OF  LUKE'S  PENITENT 

THIEF. 

BY    ALBERT    J.    EDMUNDS. 

Motto :  Both  religions  independent  in  the  main,  but 
out  of  eighty-nine  chapters  in  the  Gospels,  the 
equivalent  of  one,  mostly  in  Luke,  is  colored  by 
a  knowledge  of  Buddhism. 

IT  is  a  canon  of  Gospel  criticism  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
copying  Mark  in  the  body  of  their  narrative.  When  they  depart 
from  him  they  do  so  with  a  motive.  Then  how  do  we  account 
for  this? 

Mark  XV.  27,  32. 

"And  with  him  they  crucify  two  robbers:  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  one  on  his  left.  .  .  .  And  they  that  were  crucified  with 
him  reproached  him." 

Luke,  xxiii.  33,  39-43. 

"There  they  crucified  him,  and  the  malefactors :  one  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left.  . .  .  And  one  of  the  malefactors 
which  were  hanged  railed  on  him,  saying.  Art  thou  not  the  Christ? 
save  thyself  and  us.  But  the  other  answered,  and  rebuking  him 
said.  Dost  thou  not  even  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same 
condemnation?  And  we  indeed  justly;  for  we  receive  the  due 
reward  of  our  deeds ;  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.  And 
he  said,  Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom. 
And  he  said  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

Matthew  supports  Mark,  so  that  the  contradiction  is  com- 
plete. John  is  silent  about  the  reproaching,  but  he  is  outside  the 
Synoptic  tradition.  Robinson  Smith  and  other  scholars  have  abun- 
dantly shown  how  Luke  alters  this  tradition  to  suit  himself.    Thus, 
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it  is  his  contention  that  all  the  resurrection  apparitions  were  seen 
in  or  around  Jerusalem ;  he  leaves  no  room  for  Markan  appear- 
ances in  Galilee.  The  apostles  are  commanded  to  stay  in  the  cap- 
ital till  Pentecost.  (Luke  xxiv.  49;  Acts  i.  4.)  Consequently, 
when  Mark  records  a  double  command  to  go  into  Galilee  and  meet 
the  risen  Lord  (Mark  xiv.  28;  xvi.  7),  Luke  reduces  this  to  a 
mere  echo  thus: 

Mark  xvi.  6,  7.  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7. 

He  is  risen:  he  is  not  here He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen.     Re- 

Go,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter,  He  member  how  he  spake  unto  you  when 
goeth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying  that  the 
shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you.      Son   of   Man  must  be   delivered   up 

into  the  hands  of  sinful  men. 

Luke's  words  "in  Galilee"  are  a  mere  echo  of  the  text  of  Mark 
which  Luke  has  before  him,  but  the  sense  is  utterly  changed  to 
agree  with  his  notion  about  the  metropolitan  exclusiveness  of  the 
resurrection : 

Luke  xxiv.  49.  "Tarry  ye  in  the  city,  until  ye  be  clothed  with 
power  from  on  high." 

Acts  i.  4,  5.  "He  charged  them  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  [said  he],  ye 
heard  from  me :  for  John  indeed  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 

Thus  we  see  how  Luke  alters  the  text  of  Mark  with  a  motive. 
This  is  a  canon  of  criticism  now  agreed  upon  by  all  historical 
critics.  It  remains  to  apply  it.  The  motive  in  the  case  just  dis- 
cussed is  sufficiently  plain.  But  what  is  the  motive  for  the  penitent 
thief?  Why  does  Luke  violate  the  text  of  his  master  Mark  who 
tells  us  that  both  the  malefactors  reviled  the  Lord?  Hitherto  no 
motive  could  be  found,  beyond  the  general  one  of  love  and  for- 
giveness. This  has  been  because  New  Testament  scholars  have 
been  imbued  with  the  Mediterranean  culture.  Greece,  Rome  and 
Judea  were  their  three  classic  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  a  mist.  But  we  now  know  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  India  was 
one  of  the  four  great  powers  of  the  earth  and  was  the  apostle  of 
a  world-religion  which  was  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Antioch,  the 
great  international  metropolis  where  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  com- 
posed. Luke  was  an  Antioch  physician,  and  as  a  physician  he  had 
to  know  something  about  India,  which  was  one  of  the  homes  of 
ancient  medical  knowledge.  His  city  was  an  emporium  for  the 
Chinese  silk-trade,  and  an  ancient  work  on  geography  assures  us 
that  a  long  line  of  hotels  connected  it  with  India.    Along  this  great 
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caravan  route  there  circulated  the  coins  of  Kanishka,  an  Indo- 
Scythian  potentate  whose  date  is  now  being  debated  by  scholars. 
Some  put  him  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  others  in  the  first  century 
A.  D.  Upon  several  of  his  coins  can  still  be  seen  the  image  of 
Buddha  with  his  name  in  Greek  letters : 

BOAAO. 

Upon  the  coins  of  Kanishka's  predecessors  and  successors  we 
read  Buddhist  names  and  titles,  both  in  Greek  and  Pali. 


COINS  OF  KING  KANISHKA."" 

Both  coins  show  King  Kanishka  on  the  obverse  and  the  Buddha  on  the  re- 
verse.   The  upper  coin  is  of  copper,  the  lower  one  of  gold. 

Now  it  is  practically  certain  that  Luke,  who  wrote  in  the 
nineties,  had  seen  these  coins  and,  being  a  student  of  religion,  had 
inquired  who  this  Buddha  was.  Travelers  were  quick  to  tell  him 
that  India,  Bactria  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Parthian  Empire 
were  covered  withhis  temples.  Upon  these  temples  were  sculptured  the 
scenes  of  Buddha's  life,  and  one  of  the  leading  characters  portrayed 
was  a  penitent  robber.   The  Great  Chronicle  of  Ceylon  expressly  says 


*  Reproduced  from  The  Buddhist  Rez'iezi.',  July,  1909.     After  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
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that  this  character  was  graven  on  the  famous  Great  Tope  at  the 
island  capital  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  Among  the 
delegates  from  Buddhist  countries  who  came  to  the  opening  cere- 
mony was  a  company  "from  Alexandria,  the  city  of  the  Greeks." 
This  is  the  regular  term  among  ancient  Hindu  astronomers  for  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  but  even  if  another  Alexandria  be  meant,  the 
story  of  the  Buddha  was  known  to  the  Greek  world.  Not  only 
so,  but  we  have  discovered,  during  the  present  decade  of  this  twen- 
tieth century,  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
were  being  translated  into  the  vernaculars  of  the  Parthian  Empire, 
the  buffer  state  between  Palestine  and  India.  Strabo  says  that  at 
this  period  nearly  the  same  language  pervaded  Media  and  parts 
of  Persia,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  We  have  now  found  considerable 
portions  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  in  Sogdian.  The  Christian 
Gospels  were  translated  into  the  same  language  about  the  ninth 
century,  but  before  that  the  same  language  had  been  the  vehicle 
of  Manichean  and  Buddhist  holy  books,  with  Buddhist  first.^  The 
Wei  Annals  of  China  tell  us  that  in  B.  C.  2  a  Chinese  official  was 
presented  with  Buddhist  scriptures  in  a  vernacular  translation  at 
the  hands  of  the  very  nation  whose  king  Kanishka  was.-  If  this 
vernacular  was  not  Sogdian,  it  was  probably  Tokharish,  in  which 
also  we  have  found  fragments  of  Buddhist  literature  and  can  even 
identify  them  in  the  extant  Pali  canon. ^  Tokharish  was  spoken 
in  Bactria  (Afghanistan)  and  Alexander  Polyhistor  tells  us  that 
in  the  first  century  B.  C.  that  country  was  full  of  Buddhist  topes. 
Asoka's  inscriptions  and  the  Ceylon  Chronicles  explain  this  by  say- 
ing that  Buddhist  missionaries  were  sent  thither  about  250  B.  C. 
From  the  fact  that  Greek  and  Pali  appear  on  the  same  coins,  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  that  the  missionaries  translated  their  scrip- 
tures not  only  into  Tokharish,  but  also  into  Greek.  However,  we 
will  not  press  this  point,  as  no  remains  have  yet  been  found,  and 
Greek  was  dying  out  in  that  part  of  Asia  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

But  from  what  we  do  know,  we  can  clearly  see  that  the  great 
Gentile  Evangelist  has  sufficient  motive  for  his  penitent  thief.  The 
Fathers  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  his  Gospel  was  Paul's, 
and  Paul  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  When  therefore  the 
evangelist  found  himself  confronted  all  over  Asia  (for  during  his 
lifetime  Buddhism  entered  China)  by  a  religion  of  love  and  for- 
giveness,  he   could  not  but  be   influenced   thereby.      The  penitent 

'Louis  H.  Gray,  in  The  Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  November,  1913. 
^  Francke,  in  Indian  Antiquary,  1906. 
'Journal  Asiatiquc,  since  1911. 
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thief  of  Buddhism  was  "Fingergarland"  (AnguHmalo)  so  named 
because  he  wore  a  necklace  of  human  fingers.  Buddha  converted 
him  with  a  few  gentle  words,  and  the  king  who  had  come  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  troop  to  arrest  the  highwayman  was  astonished. 
A  meek-eyed  Buddhist  monk  responded  to  his  salutation.  The 
story  was  many  times  translated  into  Chinese ;  the  penitent  robber 
is  one  of  the  psalmists  in  the  book  of  Psalms  of  the  Monks,  wherein 
are  assembled  all  the  leading  characters  of  primitive  Buddhism, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Parthian  versions  existed 
in  Gospel  times.  And  Parthians  were  present  at  the  founding  of 
the  Christian  religion  (Acts  ii.  9). 

The  great  obstacles  against  the  recognition  of  the  hypothesis 
here  maintained  have  been : 

1.  Our  ignorance  of  the  propaganda  of  Buddhism  at  the  time 
of  Christ ; 

2.  Our  objection  to  admit  that  Luke  dealt  in  fiction. 

But  the  discoveries  in  Chinese  Turkestan  by  men  like  Pelliot 
and  Stein  have  removed  the  first  objection,  and  the  articles  of 
Robinson  Smith  and  others  have  removed  the  second.  The  ground 
is  therefore  now  clear  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
Gentile  Evangelist  expressly  adapted  his  Gospel  to  the  great  world- 
religion  of  his  age  and  continent. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


AGAIN  and  again  the  claim  has  been  made  that  freemasonry 
•  was  founded  by  King  Solomon,  and  that  Hiram  of  Tyre  was 
the  first  master  of  a  masonic  lodge  in  Jerusalem  when  he  was 
building  the  temple  on  Mt.  Zion.  Sometimes  even  more  extravagant 
statements  are  made  in  the  assertions  that  freemasonry  existed 
among  the  oldest  civilizations  of  the  world.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  these  generalities  are  not  based  on  truth,  except  in  the 
sense  that  similar  aspirations  have  existed  in  mankind  at  all  times, 
long  before  the  time  when  the  first  masonic  lodges  were  founded 
in  their  present  temples. 

If  we  apply  a  strictly  historical  investigation  to  the  subject 
we  know  that  the  first  masonic  lodges  with  their  modern  tenden- 
cies rose  from  stone-cutters'  guilds  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

The  medieval  guilds  were  combinations  of  artisans  quite  simi- 
lar in  purpose  to  modern  trades  unions.  They  were  fraternities 
which  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  craft  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  of  the  members  of  the  guild  who  found  protection  in 
cases  of  emergency,  in  disease,  in  times  of  enforced  idleness  and 
in  their  struggles  to  maintain  living  wages.  In  distinction  to  modern 
guilds  these  medieval  fraternities  insisted  on  general  rules  of  good 
conduct ;  they  excluded  unworthy  men  from  becoming  members, 
and  kept  up  an  esprit  du  corps  in  accordance  with  the  times,  intro- 
ducing into  their  by-laws  a  decidedly  religious  element.  The  lib- 
eralism of  this  religious  element  became  the  seed  of  modern  free- 
masonry.     Since   their   religious   aspirations   were   not   determined 

^The  details  in  this  article  are  taken  from  a  Merkblatt  iibcr  Freimaurerei 
by  Diedrich  Bischoff,  and  although  intended  to  be  of  a  general  character  are 
based  mainly  on  the  conditions  in  German  lodges. 
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by  dogma,  but  by  great  breadth  and  charity  in  matters  of  con- 
science, they  became  so  important  that  the  original  trade  interests 
became  of  secondary  consequence.  Honorary  members  were  ad- 
mitted who  were  not  stonecutters  or  masons,  and  finally  the  latter, 
active  members  of  the  craft,  disappeared  entirely.  References  to 
the  masonic  trade  then  became  merely  symbols  and  the  religious 
spirit  alone  was  dominant. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  first  freemason  lodges  originated  in  London  in  1717,  from 
old  fraternities  of  zealous  stone-cutters  whose  history  extends  far 
back  into  the  Middle  Ages  and  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  cathedral  architecture.  These  fraternities  attained  a 
new  purpose  when  their  numbers  were  increased  by  members  not 
belonging  to  the  building  trades.  In  this  new  form  they  became  the 
models  of  the  freemason  lodges  which  soon  spread  from  London 
over  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  thence  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  which  now  extend  into  all  quarters  of  the  earth 
and  into  almost  every  civilized  country. 

Today  there  are  about  2400  recognized  freemason  lodges,  with 
perhaps  two  million  members.  More  than  half  of  all  the  masons 
are  in  the  L'nited  States  of  America.  In  Germany  there  are  about 
60,000,  belonging  to  about  530  lodges.  These  lodges  belong  to 
eight  different  German  associations  of  grand  lodges  independent  of 
each  other,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  not  affiliated  with  any 
grand  lodge.  These  data  refer  solely  to  the  so-called  "recognized" 
masons.  Besides  these  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  associations 
in  Germany  which  likewise  call  themselves  freemasons,  but  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  freemasons  organized  in  regular  lodges 
and  grand  lodges. 

Many  leading  spirits  of  the  various  nations  have  been  members 
of  freemasonry  since  its  origin.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  we  can 
mention  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Wieland,  Riickert,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Fichte,  \"on  Stein,  Hardenberg,  Bliicher,  and  among  other 
royal  personages  Frederick  the  Great,  Emperor  William  I,  and  Em- 
peror Frederick  as  well  as  his  son  William  II. 

From  its  beginning  down  to  the  present  day  freemasonry  has 
been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Roman  papacy.  According  to  the 
view  of  the  X'atican  as  it  has  been  emphatically  expressed  in  many 
important  enactments,  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  dangerous  and 
more  reprehensible  than  the  purposes  and  aspirations  of  free- 
masonry.    The  very  fact  of  this  keen  antipathy  of  the  papacy  dis- 
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played  repeatedly  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
affiliation  of  so  many  leading  spirits,  bear  witness  that  in  its  funda- 
mental intentions  and  effects  freemasonry  can  not  be  shallow  or 
insignificant. 

Not  at  all  times  nor  in  all  places  have  masons  conceived  and 
pursued  the  purport  and  significance  of  their  cause  in  the  same 
way.  Freemasonry  has  lived  through  times  of  external  progress 
and  internal  restraint,  but  also  though  times  of  stagnation  and 
alienation  from  life.  In  Germany  there  is  a  constant  internal 
development  in  freemasonry,  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  is  made 
seriously  and  successfully  to  bring  its  purpose  and  activities  into 
harmony  with  the  decisive  progress,  requirements  and  duties  of  the 
life  of  to-day.  The  greatest  German  poets  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  deepen  and  broaden  masonic  ideals,  and  Mozart  composed 
his  opera  "The  Magic  Flute"  for  the  outspoken  purpose  of  char- 
acterizing the  masonic  order. 

SECRETS  OF  MASONRY. 

Freemasons  keep  secret  only  certain  signs  of  identification  and 
rituals  by  means  of  which  the  unity  of  the  members  of  associations 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  earth  is  made  possible.  In  this  way 
they  guard  against  the  possibility  of  people  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  masonic  community  forcing  themselves  into  the  confidence  and 
into  the  ceremonies  which  build  up  their  inner  life  and  thus  inter- 
fering with  the  efficiency  of  the  brotherhood. 

Masonic  lodges  do  not  pursue  any  secret  hidden  purpose.  The 
direction  of  their  intentions  and  activities  is  prescribed  by  certain 
fundamental  ideas  which  are  openly  professed  in  masonic  writings 
everywhere. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  masonic  order  is  a  secret 
society,  and  this  notion  is  based  on  the  secret  signs  and  grips  by 
which  its  members  recognize  one  another.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  main  aims  of  freemasonry  are  assumed  to  be  a  secret 
policy,  but  in  fact  there  is  no  secrecy  about  them.  The  secrecy  of 
masonic  grips  is  a  mere  externality  and  is  as  unessential  to  free- 
masonry as  are  the  secrets  of  student  fraternities  whose  members 
are  not  allowed  to  betray  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Greek  letters 
by  which  they  are  called. 

THE  MASONIC  IDEAL  OF  BROTHERHOOD. 

The  main  tendency  of  freemasonry  is  the  ideal  of  brotherhood 
which  should  unite  all  mankind.     Freemasonry  does  not  propose 
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to  level  social  conditions  to  one  type,  but  it  tends  to  remove  all 
hostility  which  may  arise  from  social,  national  or  religious  differ- 
ences. It  condemns  the  haughtiness  of  the  more  powerful,  more 
influential  and  richer  classes,  and  strives  after  the  establishment  of 
peace  on  earth  by  removing  all  fanaticism  and  national  hatred  on 
account  of  differences  of  language,  race,  nationality,  dogma  and 
even  color.  The  different  classes  should  overcome  their  prejudices 
from  which  arise  so  many  of  the  evils  and  jealousies  among  men. 
Freemasonry  endeavors  to  develop  a  feeling  of  solidarity  among 
all  the  members  of  human  society,  and  believes  that  the  higher  a 
man  ranges  in  the  process  of  ci\ilization.  the  surer  he  is  to  recognize 
his  fellow  men  as  brothers. 

An  association  of  people  which  lacks  this  unity  between  its 
parts  is  deficient  in  the  main  requirement  for  security  and  for  the 
increase  of  its  true  value  in  its  struggle  to  retain  a  place  in  history. 
Accordingly  from  the  beginning  freemasons  have  had  in  view  an 
increase  of  brotherly  feeling  and  a  consciousness  of  solidarity 
among  men  and  groups  of  men  who  otherwise  would  remain  un- 
sympathetic or  hostile  to  each  other. 

THE   BUILDING   IDEA. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  masonry  to  unite  men  through  a  com- 
mon advantage.  They  are  to  become  brothers  in  the  moral  realm, 
and  it  is  in  working  for  the  upbuilding  of  humanity  that  masons 
find  the  common  moral  duty  of  all  mankind.  Every  man  and  every 
nation  has  the  same  calling  to  contribute  unceasingly  to  the  uplift 
and  ennoblement  of  human  society.  The  entire  direction  of  man's 
life  (for  instance  his  physical  and  mental  education,  his  marriage 
and  the  rearing  of  his  children,  his  part  in  the  spiritual  and  social 
life  of  his  age)  is  towards  building  up  the  present  and  future  of 
the  human  race.  His  problem  consists  in  employing  his  building 
material — beginning  with  the  conscious  education  of  himself,  and  an 
unselfish  love  of  his  family,  country  and  humanity — so  as  to  make 
of  this  social  structure  a  place  for  the  implanting  and  nurture  of 
the  highest  possible  spiritual  life,  a  realm  of  perfect  morality.  Ac- 
cording to  the  masonic  conception  mankind  must  be  trained  up  to 
this  royal  art,  this  constant  and  skilful  care  for  the  wholesome, 
harmonious,  universal  condition  of  life  and  mind,  if  the  correct 
moral  consciousness  of  solidarity  is  to  govern  them,  and  if  the  body 
politic  is  to  be  endowed  with  the  healthy  soul  requisite  for  its  preser- 
vation and  welfare.    Only  in  the  realm  of  work  upon  the  upbuilding 
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of  humanity  can  true  unity  and  the  desired  spirit  of  brotherhness 
flourish  among  men  and  nations. 

THE  IDEA  OF  HUMANITY. 

Every  lodge  meeting  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  ideal  which  they  call  "the  royal  art."  Freemasons  regard 
themselves  as  laborers  who  hew  the  blocks  for  the  building  stones 
of  the  temple  of  mankind,  and  they  are  conscious  that  their  work 
is  the  highest  of  all.  Where  humanity  is  not  nurtured  brotherliness 
does  not  thrive,  and  workers  on  the  temple  of  humanity  become  sepa- 
rated and  disunited  in  moral  training  by  different  doctrinal  systems. 
This  is  the  main  idea  by  which  the  purpose  of  masonry  is  character- 
ized, namely  the  effort  to  foster  the  brotherhood  of  man  by  culti- 
vating the  innate  social  impulse  to  ennoble  and  beautify  life. 

LODGE-WORK. 

The  lodge  brings  together  in  a  common  ethical  interest  men 
who  otherwise  are  far  apart  in  life  and  would  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  one-sided  development  of  mind  and  interests,  while 
it  endeavors  to  make  dominant  in  their  inner  lives  the  common  will 
to  labor  for  the  temple  of  humanity.  Members  of  lodges  are  to 
become  brothers  as  disciples  of  the  royal  art  which  springs  from 
the  soul  of  humanity  and  aims  at  the  perfection  of  human  society. 

This  purpose  is  served  in  the  first  place  by  the  temple  cere- 
monies in  which  all  take  part  and  where  the  individual  is  encour- 
aged to  hold  an  inspection  of  his  better  self  and  to  discover  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  emotional  life  his  stock  of  building  materials, 
his  uncorrupted  demand  for  social  duty  and  righteousness.  All 
this  makes  men  recognize  the  sacred  responsibility  which  each  one 
shares  for  the  external  and  internal  welfare  of  the  national  life 
of  the  present  and  future.  The  purpose  and  content  of  the  social 
architecture  providing  for  the  cultivation  of  this  health  and  beauty 
is  made  perceptible  to  the  apprentices  again  and  again  in  a  sig- 
nificant symbolism. 

This  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  artistic  spirit  of  brotherhood 
is  perfected  in  earnest  mental  labor  and  a  noble  companionship 
amid  the  exclusive  community  of  comrades  striving  towards  the 
same  goal  and  struggling  for  a  profound  conception  of  life.  Out- 
siders are  kept  at  a  distance  in  order  that  the  community  spirit  may 
operate  the  more  deeply  and  with  the  greater  harmony. 

This  community  spirit  does  not  find  its  expression  in  the  letter 
of  formulated  dogmas  prescribing  for  the  individual  a  definite  faith 
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and  fealty,  but  merely  in  the  symbolism  of  signs,  forms,  and  words 
which  grant  to  the  disciple  the  most  far-reaching  mental  liberty 
and  constantly  stimulate  him  to  a  search  for  truth  on  his  own  part. 
Symbolism,  not  dogmatism !  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  masonic 
system  of  development  which  is  of  the  greatest  significance.  To 
be  sure  the  symbolic  instruction  is  supplemented  in  the  lodges  by 
a  liberal  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  correct  aims  and  requirements 
of  the  structure  of  society  and  of  social  service,  but  this  merely 
serves  to  cultivate  freedom  of  knowledge  in  the  individual.  It  is 
not  true  that  definite  theories  of  society  are  here  inculcated  in  the 
guise  of  a  masonic  confession  of  faith. 

By  no  means  does  the  lodge  subject  its  disciple  to  an  authority 
compelling  him  to  enter  in  a  definite  way  for  a  definite  social  ad- 
vancement. The  masonic  desire  for  association  serves  to  cultivate 
in  the  individual  an  unhampered  love  of  humanity.  A  manifesta- 
tion of  the  bond  for  partisan  purposes  or  as  an  organization  for 
power  is  absolutely  prohibited.  When  freemasons  unite  in  behalf 
of  a  definite  form  of  administration,  when  they  become  interested 
in  elections,  in  industrial  enterprises,  or  take  a  stand  as  to  eccle- 
siastical polity,  or  favor  special  reforms  in  ethical  culture,  or  popu- 
lar education,  or  health  regulations,  or  social  service,  etc.,  they 
never  represent  the  masonic  community  as  such.  The  true  masonic 
bond  consists  in  identity  of  conviction  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
ideals  of  brotherhood  and  humanity,  not  in  identity  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  end  and  means  by  which  this  conviction  manifests 
itself  in  the  dififerent  walks  of  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  merely  external  membership  in 
a  masonic  lodge  is  no  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  a  properly 
masonic  conviction.  To  many  lodge  members  it  rarely  or  never 
occurs  to  admit  within  themselves  the  spirit  of  freemasonry.  When 
a  freemason  lacks  the  energy  to  cooperate  he  attains  no  real  mem- 
bership in  the  masonic  community  of  thought. 

In  consideration  of  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  method  of  certain 
opponents  to  represent  this  or  that  alleged  injurious  political  or 
other  public  activity  of  individual  freemasons  or  masonic  groups 
as  an  attribute  or  characteristic  of  true  masonic  work  and  lodge 
practice  is  absolutely  misleading. 

THE    RELIGION    OF    RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

"A  mason  is  held  under  the  obligation  of  the  duty  of  his  calling 
to  observe  the  moral  law ;  and  if  he  rightly  understands  the  art  he 
will  never  be  a  stupid  atheist  and  live  without  religious  affiliation." 
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Thus  we  read  in  the  "early  duties"  of  the  freemasons  of  the  year 
1723.  Nevertheless  it  is  at  the  same  time  incidentally  emphasized 
that  the  lodge  binds  its  members  only  to  a  religion  of  goodness, 
of  loyalty  and  of  righteousness  "in  which  all  men  agree."  The 
individual  may  pursue  his  particular  religious  conviction  outside  of 
the  masonic  community  and  let  others  do  the  same. 

The  lodge-work  of  to-day  on  the  whole  still  starts  from  this 
traditional  fundamental  conception.  It  presupposes  that  true  love 
for  the  social  structure  includes  a  religious  veneration  and  con- 
straint, and  therefore  it  requires  of  the  freemason  a  religion  of 
righteousness,  a  strict  observance  of  the  moral  law,  and  this  con- 
ception also  finds  expression  in  the  symbolism  of  masonry. 

In  all  Germanic  lodges,  mention  is  made,  with  reference  to  the 
universal  duties  of  all  men  toward  the  social  structure,  of  a  "master 
architect  of  the  universe"  to  whom  laborers  on  the  structure  of 
humanity  should  look,  in  their  struggle  for  a  creative  fraternal 
spiritual  life.  This  symbol  of  the  freemasons  serves  to  bring  ap- 
prentices in  the  art  to  the  consciousness  that  constructive  effort 
after  beauty  which  they  recognize  as  the  inmost  requirement  of 
their  humanity,  signifies  the  highest  life.  "A  spiritual  living  and 
doing — higher,  more  universal,  more  permanent,  constantly  dom- 
inating our  transitory  and  egotistic  earthly  pilgrimage — which  finds 
expression  in  the  progressive  impulse  of  the  human  conscience  and 
in  the  enlightened  consciousness  of  good  and  evil  in  the  individual, 
gives  a  vocation  to  every  one  and  a  sense  and  purpose  to  our  exist- 
ence. To  this  master  architect  and  to  his  moral  law  the  apprentice 
of  the  royal  art  should  feel  himself  responsible  and  bound  in  faith- 
ful allegiance." 

In  freemasonry  God  is  not  a  dogma,  but  a  symbol.  The  word 
God  stands  for  the  authority  of  righteousness,  and  by  believing 
in  God  masons  mean  that  they  recognize  the  principle  that  there  is 
a  moral  ideal  to  be  observed,  and  that  this  moral  ideal  is  a  binding 
principle  of  conduct  for  every  human  being.  By  its  proposal  to 
seek  God  freemasonry  does  not  intend  to  spread  a  religious  doc- 
trine, but  it  uses  this  symbol  to  cultivate  a  moral  idealism  which 
insists  on  a  f eehng  of  responsibility  and  duty,  and  freemasons  claim 
that  in  this  point  all  men  should  agree  if  they  are  but  rightly  de- 
veloped,— in  spite  of  whatever  different  opinion  they  may  cherish 
concerning  the  word  God  and  church  affiliations. 

In  this  symbolism  appealing  to  the  soul's  search  after  God 
the  lodge  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  a  propaganda  of  a  religious 
system  of  doctrine  but  always  leaves  the  interpretation  to  every 
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individual.  Nevertheless,  combined  with  this  clear  social  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  and  duty  there  is  a  reverent,  confiding  and 
hopeful  intention  to  keep  sacred  the  ends  and  means  of  a  true  con- 
structive justice  and  love  for  humanity  revealed  in  the  human 
soul.  This  religion  of  upbuilding  mankind  and  of  constructive 
righteousness  appears  to  freemasons  to  be  the  most  efficacious  leaven 
of  true  brotherliness.  In  this  religion — they  hold — all  men  agree  on 
a  correct  self-knowledge  no  matter  to  what  diversity  in  world- 
conceptions,  ideas  with  regard  to  God  and  ecclesiastical  affiliations 
they  may  be  devoted.  For  this  religion  therefore  the  friend  of 
human  brotherhood  should  prepare  the  soil  with  afifection  and  with 
an  open  mind. 

THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS. 

The  lodge  work  is  not  organized  in  the  same  way  in  all  asso- 
ciations calling  themselves  freemasons.  The  lodges  in  Latin  coun- 
tries, for  instance,  carry  on  the  exercise  of  their  masonic  convic- 
tions in  part  according  to  a  program  which  differs  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  the  Germanic  practice.  Thus  there  are  some  among 
them  who  have  removed  the  symbol  of  the  "master  architect  of  the 
universe"  from  their  system  of  work.  They  have  come  to  this 
point  because  they  feared  that  this  image  might  be  erroneously 
considered  as  a  dogmatic  God-conception  in  the  sense  of  one  or 
another  ecclesiastical  dogma.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence of  any  tendency  towards  negative,  irreligious  or  anti-Chris- 
tian views,  or  towards  irreverence  or  atheism. 

The  recognized  German  masonic  lodges  do  not  accept  "atheists" 
on  principle.  Men  who  ascribe  no  reality  to  the  ideas  of  good  and 
moral,  and  to  whom  accordingly  the  application  in  the  lodge  of 
the  symbolism  of  a  master  architect  of  the  universe  would  be  false 
and  foolish,  do  not  belong  in  a  community  built  upon  the  religion 
of  righteousness  and  the  observance  of  ethics.  One  does  not  expect 
any  advancement  of  a  creative  idealism  from  those  who  expressly 
deny  the  character  of  a  higher  super-individual  spiritual  life  to 
human  longing  for  beauty  and  moral  consciousness,  and  who  object 
to  the  assumption  that  every  one  in  his  own  person  assumes  the 
task  of  building  up,  and  our  whole  existence  receives  a  creative 
sense  through  such  a  higher,  more  universal  and  more  permanent 
life  and  that  the  God-conception  is  the  symbol  of  the  human  ideal 
of  truth,  justice  and  right.  A  man  who  maintains  that  human  life  is 
void  of  purpose  will,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  recognized 
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German  lodge,  prove  unfit  to  be  a  representative  of  that  true  and 
efficient   fraternity. 

But  there  are  some  dififerences  in  the  systems  of  the  recog- 
nized German  lodges.  Two  grand  lodges  admit  only  professing 
Christians  as  regular  members,  because  in  their  work  of  humani- 
zation  and  fraternization  they  utilize  symbols  of  traditional  Chris- 
tianity and  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  evaluation  of 
essentially  Christian  traditions. 

There  is  no  universal  organization  and  international  activity 
of  masonic  lodges.  The  grand  lodges  of  different  countries  are 
not  bound  by  any  sort  of  common  general  council.  There  is  merely 
an  international  masonic  business  headquarters  at  Neuchatel  in 
Switzerland  (Beaux-Arts  26),  which  issues  reports  of  the  various 
masonic  organizations  and  serves  similar  purposes  of  mutual  in- 
formation. 

TOLERANCE. 

The  conviction  that  the  will  and  the  capability  for  independent 
discovery  and  for  a  realization  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful are  present  in  an  ever  increasing  measure  in  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  men.  causes  freemasons  to  regard  as  dangerous  and 
immoral  the  intolerant  depreciation  and  suppression  of  any  effort 
to  search  for  the  truth.  Therefore  freemasons  stand  for  freedom 
of  mind  and  conscience  and  the  toleration  of  all  theories  whose 
representatives  do  not  oppose  the  cultivation  of  humanity  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  do  not  attempt  to  suppress  others  arro- 
gantly and  domineeringly  in  their  freedom  of  thought. 

German  freemasonry  keeps  perfectly  neutral  with  regard  to 
religious  convictions  and  in  fact  its  members  belong  to  very  dif- 
ferent religious  and  ecclesiastical  denominations.  Only  those  re- 
ligious beliefs  which  do  violence  to  the  faith  of  other  people  or 
suppress  the  culture  of  humanity  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  find 
a  natural  enemy  in  freemasonry. 

In  the  lodges  themselves  every  intolerance  is  checked  by  the 
fact  that  no  contention  for  or  against  ecclesiastical  or  political 
partisan  views  is  allowed.  Only  by  way  of  a  tolerant  brotherly 
search  for  the  truth  do  they  discuss  the  social  constructive  work 
of  state  and  church  in  the  masonic  search  for  wisdom. 

THE  VALUE  OF  FREEMASONRY. 

When  the  peculiar  masonic  work  of  fraternization  in  its  per- 
formance does  justice  in  every  respect  to  its  leading  ideas,  it  sig- 
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nifies  for  the  common  life  of  humanity  an  important  element  of 
true  progressive  evolution. 

The  spirit  of  genuine  masonic  work  acts  as  a  leaven  in  national 
and  international  life  and  can  be  dispensed  with  to-day  even  less 
than  formerly.  Its  extension  is  highly  necessary.  Otherwise  be- 
cause of  a  great  lack  in  genuine  moral  consciousness  of  solidarity 
the  most  significant  virtues  of  national  life  in  internal  and  external 
struggles  will  sooner  or  later  disappear.  The  particular  masonic 
method  of  humanization,  taking  possession  as  it  does  of  the  inner 
life,  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  education  of  a  people  where 
it  is  important  to  make  accessible  the  sources  of  a  remedial  ethical 
truth  and  moral  authority  in  the  spiritual  world  of  to-day,  which 
demands  independence  of  thought. 

THE  OPPONENTS  OF  MASONRY. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  masonic  conceptions  and  aspirations 
stand  those  who  regard  the  humanitarian  ideal  as  a  gross  error, 
maintaining  that  human  nature  does  not  possess  any  moral  aptitude, 
that  man  can  be  saved  only  by  an  undiscriminating  submission 
under  a  definite  doctrinal  system  of  sin  and  destruction.  With  this 
hostile  opinion  is  often  united  the  conviction  that  those  of  another 
faith — infidels  and  heretics  who  do  not  recognize  a  definite  doc- 
trinal system — are  morally  of  little  value,  that  the  spread  of  their 
teaching  ought  not  to  be  permitted  and  that  believers  should  be 
separated  from  them  as  rigorously  as  possible  and  that  the  contrast 
be  sharply  emphasized.  Advocates  of  these  views,  representatives 
of  intolerance  and  exclusion  who  work  in  opposition  to  freedom 
of  spirit,  to  humanitarian  fraternization  and  the  independent  de- 
velopment of  national  morality,  have  fought  against  freemasonry 
from  the  beginning  with  the  sharpest  weapons,  and  have  purposely 
brought  it  into  the  repute  of  the  most  destructive  devil  worship  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  their  followers,  a  tendency  which  has  pro- 
duced the  most  ridiculous  fictions. 

Masonry  meets  with  a  different  sort  of  opposition  from  those 
who  look  for  salvation  solely  in  political  and  other  similar  partisan 
aspirations,  who  worship  success,  who  live  in  the  delusion  that  they 
are  the  true  politicians  and  have  no  vision  for  the  great  and  de- 
cisive necessities  of  a  thought  culture  and  development  of  a  com- 
munity soul.  To  these  the  masonic  association  has  nothing  to 
offer  because  in  its  ranks  it  permits  no  politics  of  power  and  party 
but  much  rather  in  every  estimation  of  other  forces  of  civilization 
places  its  hopes   for  progress  most  decisively  in  a  truthful  moral 
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consciousness  of  solidarity,  without  which,  in  its  opinion,  intelli- 
gence and  technical  skill  of  individuals  and  communities  can  not 
construct  any  prosperous  future.  The  masonic  order  is  thus  partic- 
ularly ridiculed  by  people  whose  only  god  is  success,  who  do  not 
with  masonry  see  in  the  moral  ideals  of  humanity  the  great  decisive 
realities  and  truths  of  life,  but  with  materialism  look  upon  them 
as  the  fancies  of  individuals  which  at  best  have  proved  of  general 
utility. 

Others  again  condemn  the  masons  for  exclusiveness  and  an 
air  of  mystery  without  inquiring  at  all  into  the  nature  and  justi- 
fication of  the  so-called  masonic  secrets. 

On  the  whole  the  critics  of  freemasonry  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  wiseacres  who  criticize  and  talk  about  this  peculiar 
community  but  have  never  succeeded  in  studying  their  efforts  con- 
scientiously. Finally  many  imagine  that  they  have  grasped  the 
spiritual  content  of  the  whole  masonic  system  if  they  happen  to 
know  a  few  lodge  members  who  may  perhaps  be  themselves  far 
from  the  inner  meaning  of  the  whole  affair. 

How  few  to-day  really  know  and  understand  genuine  masonry 
and  its  cult  of  a  creative  love  for  humanity  and  for  one's  brother. 
This  masonic  endeavor  is  pretty  remote  from  the  views  and  in- 
terests which  the  life  of  to-day  imparts  to  every-day  men.  More- 
over for  a  long  time  it  has  been  in  the  public  mind  the  object  of  a 
partly  unintelligible,  partly  malicious,  but  at  any  rate  entirely  mis- 
leading hostile  description  and  account,  whereas  the  freemasons 
express  themselves  only  in  a  very  limited  measure  about  their 
affairs  and  rarely  get  word  into  the  press  which  does  not  like  to 
enter  into  matters  which  are  not  purely  practical.  Nevertheless 
we  confess  that  in  recent  times  masonry  has  met  with  an  increased 
interest  in  its  struggles  and  aspirations. 


THE  WORLD'S  DEBT  TO  EGYPT. 

BY    G.    H.    RICHARDSON. 

SIR  Richard  Burton  speaking  of  Egypt  said,  "It  was  the  inventor 
of  the  alphabet,  the  cradle  of  letters.  . .  .and,  generally  speaking, 
the  source  of  all  human  civilization."  This  appears  a  sweeping 
statement  but  all  recent  researches  are  establishing  it.  Egypt  is  the 
teacher  of  the  nations.  From  whatever  country  we  look  back 
along  the  pathway  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  religion,  in  the  dim 
distance  tower  the  mighty  gateways  of  Egypt,  beneath  which  the 
rites  of  religion  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  passed  out  to  the 
world. 

Our  modern  civilization  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  this  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Nile  valley,  where, 
if  the  antiquity  of  the  monuments  is  a  safe  guide,  we  find  an 
advanced  civilization  many  centuries  before  we  find  it  in  Babylon.^ 
In  fact  it  is  in  the  Nile  valley  that  we  find  the  first  civilization. 
When  Egypt  first  appears  in  history  proper  we  find  her  with  a 
civilization  practically  complete  —  writing,  administration,  cults, 
ceremonies,  a  philosophical  religion,  and  a  social  system.  The 
antiquity  of  Egypt  is  almost  unthinkable.  "Seven  cycles  of  civili- 
zation take  us  back  to  the  beginning,  with  strides  for  which  our 
two  cycles  in  Europe,  the  classical  and  the  medieval,  scarcely  pre- 
pare us."    Egypt  was  hoary  with  age  when  Abram  left  Ur  of  Chal- 

'Dr.  Naville,  in  a  personal  note  to  the  writer,  after  reading  this  writes: 
"The  relative  antiquity  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  is  very  much  discussed  between 
Egyptologists  and  Assyriologists.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  civilization  of 
Babylon  goes  very  far  back  though  I  do  not  agree  with  Hommel  and  others 
who  pretend  that  Babylon  was  the  mother  of  Egypt.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that 
Babylon's  birth  is  in  a  very  remote  past."  The  predynastic  discoveries  made 
since  this  note  was  sent  seem  to  justify  the  statement  of  the  text.  Mosso 
{The  Daivn  of  Mediterranean  Civilization)  says:  "Many  still  believe  that  our 
civilization  comes  from  Asia,  but  anthropology  has  decided  the  controversy, 
and  we  know  that  the  Asiatic  race  never  penetrated  into  Egypt  or  into  the 
isles  of  the  yEgean.  Although  the  origin  of  man  is  wrapped  in  mystery, 
naturalists  are  agreed  in  admitting  the  preponderating  influence  of  Africa 
upon  the  population  of  Europe." 
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dee.  Greece  had  not  taken  her  first  steps  toward  civihzation  when 
Egypt  showed  signs  of  decay,  and  Rome  was  not  yet  founded  on 
her  seven  hills  before  the  signs  of  decay  were  very  marked.  When 
all  other  nations  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism  we  find  an  advanced 
art  in  the  Nile  valley.  Nestor  L'  Hote,  after  prolonged  study 
said :  "The  farther  one  penetrates  into  antiquity  towards  the  ori- 
gins of  Egyptian  art.  the  more  perfect  are  the  productions  of  that 
art  as  though  the  genius  of  the  people,  inversely  to  that  of  others, 
was  formed  suddenly.  Egyptian  art  we  know  only  in  its  de- 
cadence. "- 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  a  great  number  of  devoted  scholars, 
we  can  begin  to  measure  the  influence  of  Egypt  upon  the  world's 
life  and  thought.  Her  arts,  religion,  literature,  sciences,  and  laws 
are  still  exerting  their  influences.  Thales  the  Greek  astronomer 
was  taught  by  the  Egyptians,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  to  calcu- 
late eclipses  ;•'  Eratosthenes  was  taught  how  to  measure  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth ;  Aristarchus  was  the  first  to  compute  the 
relative  distances  of  the  stars  and  moon,  and  their  magnitudes, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Egyptian  teachers ;  Euclid  perfected  mathe- 
matical knowledge  of  the  Egyptians;  Hipparchus  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  made  the  first  star  catalogue  and  in- 
vented the  planisphere ;  Ctesius  invented  the  siphon ;  Plato  and 
other  philosophers  were  proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Egyptian  priests. 
These  are  but  few  of  the  names  of  the  great  who  owed  a  debt  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  world  owes  a  great  debt 
to  ancient  Egypt. 

But  we  must  get  back  behind  these  men,  who,  practically 
speaking,  are  modern,  back  to  the  time  when  the  prehistoric  man 
of  Egypt  gave  to  the  world  its  alphabet.  The  hieroglyphic  system 
of  dynastic  times  comes  before  us  already  perfected.  Whence  that 
originally  came  we  have  at  present  no  definite  knowledge,  though 
Dr.  Bissing  maintains  that  it  is  African  in  origin.  Much  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  our  alphabet  by  the  researches  of 
Petrie  at  Abydos  and  of   Sir  Arthur  J.  Evans  in  Crete.     In  his 

"  Capart,  Primitive  Art  in  Egypt;  Petrie,  Diaspolis  Parva. 

''Dr.  Naville  in  the  note  referred  to  above  adds:  "I  should  not  Hke  to  be 
so  positive  about  the  Greeks  having  derived  their  knowledge  of  astronomy 
from  Egypt,  considering  how  very  poor  is  what  Egypt  has  left  us  about  as- 
tronomy. There  is  hardly  anything  which  is  not  astrology.  For  instance 
there  is  not  a  single  observation  of  an  eclipse."  We  do  not  know  the  Egyptian 
word  for  eclipse."  While  acknowledging  Naville's  unrivalled  knowledge  on 
the  matter  we  are  compelled  to  pit  master  against  master.  The  position  of 
the  pyramids,  the  building  of  the  temples,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  altar 
demand  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  for  they  were  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  astronomical  triangulation. 
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previous  excavations  at  Nagada  Petrie  found  a  number  of  geomet- 
rical forms,  and  of  these  he  says:  "Few  of  them  are  striking,  or  like 
any  definite  alphabetical  series  ;  nor  are  any  to  be  found  in  sequence 
to  suggest  that  constant  ideas  were  attached  to  them."  But  the 
excavations  at  the  royal  tombs  and  the  researches  in  Crete  have 
opened  the  way  for  the  more  thorough  examination.  On  the 
pottery  found  in  the  royal  tombs  was  discovered  a  series  of  marks 
of  which  "some  are  unquestionably  hieroglyphics  ;  others  are  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  signs  used  by  the  earlier  prehistoric  people ; 
and  many  can  scarcely  be  determined."'* 

The  origin  of  these  signs  lies  in  obscurity,  but  what  is  remark- 
able is  that  they  are  found,  not  only  on  the  pottery  of  the  prehistoric 
period,  but  also  on  that  of  the  first,  twelfth,  and  eighteenth  dynas- 
ties, and  not  only  here,  but  also  the  primitive  alphabets  of  Karia 
and  Spain  present  a  series  of  identical  signs.^  From  this  we  see 
that  a  common  alphabet  was  in  use  around  the  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean for  several  thousands  of  years.  "What  then  becomes 
of  the  Phenician  legend  of  the  alphabet?  Certainly  the  so-called 
Phenician  letters  were  familiar  long  before  the  rise  of  Phenician 
influence.  What  is  really  due  to  the  Phenicians  seems  to  have  been 
the  selection  of  a  short  series  (only  half  the  amount  of  the  sur- 
viving alphabets)  for  numerical  purposes."  Now  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  the  island  of  Crete  was  colonized  from  Africa,  this  sys- 
tem was  given  by  the  primitive  Egyptians,  and  thus  we,  and  not 
only  the  peoples  of  the  English-speaking  race,  but  practically  all 
civilized  people  to-day,  are  indebted  to  these  people  for  our  alpha- 
bet which  can  be  traced  back  step  by  step  through  Roman,  Greek 
and  Phenician. "^  "The  theory  which  finds  its  (the  alphabet's)  origin 
in  an  adaptation  from  Egyptian  Hieratic  remains  the  most  likely 
one  despite  the  attempts  to  discredit  it."'^ 

One  of  the  most  amazing  discoveries  made  in  the  realm  of 
archeology  is  the  relationship  existing  between  Egypt  and  Crete, 
and  not  only  Crete  but  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  civilization. 
A  few  years  ago  we  dared  scarcely  to  speak  of  anything  beyond 
the  fourth  dynasty.  "Until  recently  the  Egypt  of  Cheops  and  Ceph- 
ren  marked  the  limit  in  the  past  to  which  our  eyes  could  reach.  We 
saw  it  clearly  and  distinctly  in  full  possession  of  its  arts  and  polit- 

■*  See  the  tables  in  The  Royal  Tombs.    Part  I,  p.  32. 

^  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty.    Part  I,  p.  29. 

"  Mosso,  The  Dawn  of  Mediterranean  Civilisation;  Capart,  Primitive  Art 
in  Egypt;  Petrie,  Royal  Tombs. 

'Hall,  Proc.  Soe.  Bib.  Archeology,  Nov.  1909. 
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ical  and  social  laws,  but  farther  back  the  monuments  suddenly 
ceased,  and  nothing  more  could  be  distinguished.  It  seemed  that 
the  mass  of  the  pyramids  interposed  between  it  and  the  Egypt  that 
had  preceded  it."*  To-day  we  can  trace  the  foosteps  of  man  right 
back  through  the  Paleolithic  period  to  a  time  before  the  Nile  de- 
posits had  made  agriculture  possible.  The  fourth  and  preceding 
dynasties  are  now  in  the  light  because  of  the  discoveries  of  Petrie, 
Amelineau,  De  Morgan,  Naville,  Reisner  and  others.  Reisner's 
work  has  given  us  the  key  to  many  things  which  before  were 
sealed.  His  work  at  the  pyramids  has  opened  up  new  fields.  But 
the  greatest  work  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  opening  up  of  the  royal 
tombs  hewn  out  in  the  quarry  near  the  pyramid  of  Mycerinus, 
and  from  which  Mycerinus  obtained  the  stone  for  his  pyramid. 
Reisner's  work  can  be  only  briefly  touched  upon  because  of  lack 
of  space.  Petrie  has  followed  a  number  of  others  at  the  royal 
tombs  at  Abydos,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  much  work  had 
been  done  there,  he  has  given  us  much  new  light  upon  the  first 
dynasties.  The  kings  treated  as  legendary  have  been  definitely 
placed  in  their  historical  succession,  and  to-day  we  can  drink  out 
of  their  bowls  and  sit  on  their  furniture.  Petrie,  Naville,  Quibell, 
De  Morgan  and  Garstang  have  brought  back  the  life  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  prehistoric  people.  Dr.  Eliot  Smith  and  his  helpers 
have  done  remarkable  work  in  the  department  of  ethnology,  bring- 
ing to  light  many  new  facts  and  settling  many  old  difficulties. 

While  this  work  has  been  progressing  in  Egypt  other  scholars 
have  been  at  work  in  Crete  and  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Sir  Arthur  J.  Evans  and  other  devoted  scholars,  among 
whom  we  must  mention  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  discoverer  of  ancient 
Troy  and  Mycenae.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  excava- 
tions have  completely  revolutionized  our  whole  conception  of  the 
past.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  leading  Egyptologists  are  not 
agreed  as  to  their  datings  of  the  periods  of  Egyptian  history.  But 
while  we  cannot  be  altogether  certain  regarding  the  dates  we  can 
now  definitely  trace  the  relationships  of  these  civilizations.  As  to 
how  they  arose  we  cannot  determine  at  present.  Mr.  H.  R.  Hall 
ventures  to  say:  "It  may  be,  that  far  back  in  the  age  of  stone,  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete  and  the  Cyclades  had  migrated  from 
the  Nile  Delta,  so  that  the  main  elements  of  Minoan  civilization 
and  of  that  of  Egypt  may  have  had  a  common  origin.  The  primeval 
beginnings  of  Greek  civilization  may  be  of  Egyptian  origin  after 

*  Maspero,  New  Light  on  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  122. 
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all."®  And  again  he  says :  "We  are  being  gradually  led  to  perceive 
the  possibility  that  the  Minoan  culture  of  Greece  was,  in  origin,  an 
offshoot  from  that  of  primeval  Egypt,  probably  in  early  Neolithic 
times."  Speaking  of  Cyprus  he  also  says :  "So  also  in  Cyprus  the 
first  immigrants  from  the  South  (for  they  possibly  came  from  the 
Nile  land  also)  settled  only  in  the  lower  lands  east  of  the  Troodos. 
If  the  Cretans  were  originally  Nilotes  so  must  the  related  Lycians 
and  Carians  also  have  been." 

We  think  more  evidence  is  needed  than  appears  to  be  forth- 
coming to  bear  out  the  statement  made  by  some  that  the  likeness 
of  pottery,  figurines,  and  weapons  discovered  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  developed  contemporaneously  and  on  parallel 
lines."  Taking  into  account  the  extreme  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and 
noting  that  the  majority  of  the  finds  are  very  similar  in  details 
with  those  of  Neolithic  Egypt,  it  appears  a  far  more  probable 
theory  that  Egypt  was  the  birth-place  of  these  various  civilizations. 
However  far  back  we  go  in  Egypt  we  find  the  imprint  of  the  sandal. 
If  Petrie  is  correct  in  his  supposition  that  primitive  Egyptians  had 
large  sea-going  vessels  we  can  see  how  these  migrations  were  pos- 
sible. We  know  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties 
were  a  navigating  people,  and  if  then  why  not  before?  In  any 
case  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  dynasty  ^gean  pottery 
reached  Egypt,  for  Petrie  discovered  it  in  the  royal  tombs  of  the 
first  dynasty  at  Abydos,"  and  Evans  has  discovered  in  Crete  pottery, 
which  is  distinctly  Egyptian  in  form  and  make,  diorite  vases  at 
Knossos  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties.  It  is  a  peculiar  theory 
which  can  see  ships  coming  from  and  returning  to  Crete,  and  yet 
cannot  see  ships  coming  from  and  returning  to  Egypt.  Coming 
to  the  twelfth  dynasty  (which  is  contemporary  with  Middle  Minoan 
II)  we  trace  definite  connections  between  Egypt  and  Crete.  Kama- 
res  pottery  has  been  found  at  Kahun  and  Abydos  in  untouched 
tombs  of  this  dynasty.  In  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (contemporary 
with  Late  Minoan  I  and  II)  we  find  wall-paintings  in  the  tomb  of 
Sen-Mut,  the  architect  of  Deir  el-Bahari,  and  in  the  tomb  of  Rekh- 
mara,  an  officer  of  Thothmes  III,  pictures  of  "The  great  men  of 
Keftiu  and  the  Isles."  "The  great  metal  vases  brought  by  the  Kef- 
tian  ambassadors  to  Egypt  arc  typical  products  of  the  art  of  the 
Late  Minoan  I  and  II.  and  that  the  people  who  brought  them  are 

^Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Archeology,  Nov.  1909. 

"  Mosso,  The  Dawn  of  Mediterranean  Civilization. 

"Petrie,  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty.  Dr.  Schiaparelli  has 
expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  this  pottery  is  of  the  first  dynasty,  but  Petrie's 
word  in  his  own  field  must  be  allowed  full  weight. 
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Cretans  is  shown  by  their  costume  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  'Cup-bearer'  and  other  Minoans  in  the  wall-paintings  of  Knossos 
and  on  the  steatite  vases  of  Agia  Triada."  At  Gurob  in  the  'Maket- 
tomb  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  a  Cretan  vase  was  found.  Scarabs 
of  Amenhetep  III  and  Tii  have  been  found  at  lalyos  and  Mycenae 
with  Late  Minoan  pottery,  and  at  Mycenae  "has  been  found  a  blue 
paste  figure  of  an  ape  with  the  prenomen  of  Amenhetep  II  on  the 
shoulder.  This  is  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  object  found  in  con- 
tinental Greece,"^-  with  the  exception  of  an  alabaster  lid  bearing 
the  name  of  Khian  found  at  Knossos  beneath  a  Mycenean  wall. 
While  excavating  the  prehistoric  palace  at  Knossos  Sir  Arthur  J. 
Evans  found  that  the  frescoes,  sarcophagi,  pottery,  and  the  deco- 
rative art  showed  plainly  the  influence  of  Egypt.  Among  other 
discoveries  was  that  of  a  small  seated  figure  of  diorite  which  Petrie 
and  Budge  assign  to  the  twelfth  dynasty.^^ 

Leaving  this  and  turning  to  the  art  of  working  in  metals  we  have 
firm  ground  beneath  our  feet,  particularly  when  we  deal  with  cop- 
per and  bronze.  Mosso  says :  "In  the  present  state  of  archeological 
knowledge  the  priority  of  Egypt  over  Crete  is  absolute  as  regards 
copper  and  bronze  both  as  to  the  date  of  its  introduction  and  the 
perfection  of  craftsmanship."^*  To  the  same  effect  writes  Good- 
year: "My  position  is  that  the  first  substantial  step  in  civilization 
was  the  discovery  of  bronze,  and  that  this  discovery  was  made  in 
Egypt."  The  life-size  statue  of  Pepi  of  the  sixth  dynasty  shows  us 
to  what  a  high  state  of  art  the  bronze  workers  of  the  early  dynasties 
had  attained.  When  we  contemplate  the  naturalness  and  the  ex- 
pression of  this  statue  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  art  and 
metallurgy  had  already  been  brought  to  perfection  3500  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  before  this  period  bronze  working  had  de- 
veloped to  a  high  degree  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  thin, 
finely  worked  plates  in  tombs  of  the  first  dynasty.  The  discovery 
of  copper  marks  the  division  in  predynastic  achievement.  It  was 
for  the  time  as  great  a  discovery  as  the  steam-engine  in  our  own, 
and  from  that  time  progress  was  rapid  and  art  advanced  and 
power  increased. 

When  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  religious  ideas  and  cus- 

^^  Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  Nov.  1909.  Maspero,  New  Light  on  Ancient 
Egypt. 

^Archeological  Report  (Egypt  Exploration  Fund)  1899-1900.  Maspero, 
Manual  of  Egyptian  Archeology. 

^*  Dawn  of  Mediterranean  Civilization.  Since  Mosso  wrote  this  Reisner 
lias  given  a  course  of  lectures  at  Boston  (1912)  in  which  he  remarked  on  the 
finding  of  copper  in  the  tombs  of  the  first  dynasty  and  in  predynastic  tombs. 
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toms  of  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  only  of  the  Stone, 
Copper  and  Bronze  Ages,  but  also  of  later  periods,  we  are  again 
led  back  to  Egypt. ^^  In  the  sphere  of  religion  the  world  owes 
much  to  the  Egyptians.  The  modern  study  of  comparative  re- 
ligions has  opened  up  a  new  world  to  the  theological  student  in 
particular.  We  no  longer  look  on  the  many  religions  of  the  world, 
past  and  present,  as  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  Religion 
is  a  universal  phenomenon  of  humanity.  Every  systematized  re- 
ligion has  given  birth  to  a  civilization,  and  we  have  noticed  briefly 
that  civilizations  are  linked  in  many  ways. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  teach,  in  any  definite  way,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians 
"were  the  first  who  taught  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal."^^ 
This  doctrine  is  so  familiar  to  students  of  the  literature  of  Egypt 
that  it  need  not  be  more  than  mentioned.^^  Plato,  who  did  more 
than  any  other  to  fasten  this  doctrine  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks, 
and  who  in  the  Phaedo  puts  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates, 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Egyptian  teachers.  Pythagoras,  another  ardent 
advocate  of  the  doctrine,  was  taught  by  Egyptians.  Of  the  in- 
fluence of  Plato  on  the  thought  of  the  Jews  Dr.  Beet  says:  "We 
may  therefore  not  unfairly  attribute  to  Plato  and  his  school,  of 
whose  influence  in  the  ages  preceding  that  of  Christ  Cicero  affords 
abundant  proof,  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul 
so  far  as  it  influenced  Jewish  thought."  We  have  only  to  take  another 
step  to  find  how  much  the  Egyptians  through  Plato  influenced  the 
doctrine  as  held  by  the  Christian  church.  While  the  influence  of 
Plato  is  not  marked  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  a 
fact  we  would  naturally  expect,  yet  it  becomes  most  marked  in  the 
ages  after  Christ.  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Athanasius  and 
others  teach  the  same  doctrine,  and  this  had  been  learned  through 
their  close  study  of  Plato.  Again  quoting  Dr.  Beet:  "Christ's  prom- 
ise of  life  eternal  for  the  righteous  and  his  threatening  of  destruc- 
tion for  the  wicked  were  anticipated  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  Egyptians."  The  Elysian  Fields,  clothed 
with  perpetual  green,  fanned  continually  by  refreshing  breezes  and 
perfumed  with  the  delicate  fragrance  of  flowers,  are  the  fields  to 
which  the  pious  Egyptian  expected  to  go  when  he  was  justified. 

^^  Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  May,  June,  Nov.,  Dec.  1909.  Mosso,  Capart, 
Evans,  etc. 

'"  Book  II,  123. 

"  Though,  as  Dr.  Naville  adds  in  a  note  to  the  writer,  "immortality  as 
they  understood  it  is  sometimes  very  different  from  what  we  understand. 
See  my  book  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith." 
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The  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Greece  are  Egyptian  in  origin. 
"Foucart  shows  that  the  Demeter  of  Elensis  is  an  Egyptian  by 
birth,  an  Isis  who  gradiiahy  became  Hellenized.  He  accompanies 
her  in  her  evohition.  notes  what  her  priesthood  was,  with  its  ideas 
of  the  future  Hfe,  and  the  special  doctrines.  He  afterwards  com- 
pares the  person  and  worship  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter  with  the 
person  and  worship  of  Isis,  and  then  shows  that  the  resemblance 
is  not  merely  accidental  and  on  the  surface,  but  must  be  sought  in 
the  depths  of  their  nature."^^  The  worship  of  Isis  spread  over  a 
wide  area,  being  found  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  in  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace.^" 

While  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject  a  question  arises. 
When  one  has  read  various  papyri  and  the  inscriptions  on  sar- 
cophagi and  afterwards  reads  the  New  Testament,  the  question 
comes :  "Were  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  early 
church  theologians,  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  many  of  their 
ideas  and  much  of  their  terminology?"  Much  of  the  language  used 
of  Osiris,  written  many  centuries  before  Christ,  sounds  very  familiar 
to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  question  arises  as 
to  its  origin.  We  find  Osiris,  the  man-god  who  was  slain  and  rose 
again,  called  "King  of  eternity,  lord  of  the  everlastingness,  the 
prince  of  gods  and  men,  god  of  gods,  lord  of  lords,  prince  of 
princes,  the  governor  of  the  world,  whose  existence  is  everlasting." 
He  was  the  one  who  "made  men  and  women  to  be  born  again" ; 
who  made  them  rise  from  the  dead  and  gave  them  everlasting  life. 
He  was  the  resurrection  and  the  cause  of  the  resurrection.  He 
knew  neither  decay  nor  corruption,  as  we  find  on  a  coffin  in  the 
British  Museum :  "Homage  to  thee,  my  father  Osiris !  Thy  flesh 
suffered  no  decay,  worms  touched  thee  not,  thou  didst  not  moulder 
away,  withering  did  not  come  to  thee,  and  thou  didst  not  suffer 
corruption ;  and  I  shall  possess  my  flesh  for  ever  and  ever.  I  shall 
not  become  corruption."  He  was  the  judge  of  all  men  in  the  "day 
when  the  lives  of  men  are  reckoned  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Good 
Being  (Osiris)."  Osiris  decreed  what  should  become  of  every  soul 
at  the  judgment,  whether  it  should  pass  into  blessedness  or  be  an- 
nihilated.   Those  who  were  judged  worthy  passed  into  the  kingdom 

"  Maspero,  New  Light  on  Ancient  Egypt,  Chap.  VI,  where  new  evidence 
for  the  borrowing  of  Greece  from  Egypt  is  brought  forward.  See  also 
Chap.  V. 

"  Cumont,  "The  Rehgion  of  Egypt,"  article  in  The  Open  Court,  September 
1910.  See  also  articles  by  Cumont  in  the  same  journal  dealing  with  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Rome  and  the  Orient,  "Why  the  Oriental  Religions  Spread, 
"The  Transformation  of  Roman  Paganism."  These  articles  are  published  in 
book  form  under  the  title,  The  Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  Paganism. 
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of  Osiris,  where,  in  his  presence,  they  ministered  to  him,  and  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  singing  and  praising  him.  They  were  clothed 
in  white  garments  and  ate  of  the  "tree  of  hfe"  which  stood  beside 
the  sacred  lake.  They  never  thirsted  nor  hungered,  and,  above  all, 
they  shared  in  the  incorruptibility  and  immortality  of  Osiris.  The 
spirit  of  the  glorified  became  a  "being  and  messenger  of  god,"  and 
sat  with  him  on  his  throne.  The  enemies  of  Osiris  were  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  where  they  were  annihilated,  not  eternally  tor- 
mented. This  language  is  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  that  we  need  not  to  cite  texts  from  it.  We  have  asked 
the  question.  We  do  not  intend  to  answer  it,  for  scholars  are  not 
agreed  on  the  question.-" 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  which  entered  the  western  world  with 
Christianity  has  a  close  relation  to  that  of  Egypt.  "In  Egypt  the 
Osirian  faith  and  dogma  were  the  precursors  of  Christianity,  the 
foundations  upon  which  it  was  able  to  build ;  and  altogether  apart 
from  their  intrinsic  worth  and  far-reaching  influence,  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  their  significance  and  worth. "^^  And  again.  Dr. 
Tisdall  says:  "In  consequence  of  his  (Osiris's)  having  died  and 
yet  remaining  alive  spiritually,  Osiris  seemed  to  his  worshipers 
to  be  a  real  deliverer,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they  thought  that  he 
felt  for  dying  men  more  perhaps  than  any  other  god,  and  could 
therefore  be  entreated  to  take  pity  on  their  souls  and  protect  them 
from  the  multitudinous  dangers  that  beset  the  soul  on  its  long 
journey  to  the  Sekhetu  Aalu,  or  Elysian  Fields."^- 

We  know  that  the  early  church  was  much  indebted  to  Egypt. 
Here  had  taken  place  the  preparation  of  Israel.  It  was  in  the  schools 
of  Egypt  that  Moses  was  instructed  and  where  he  learned  the  art 
of  government.  When  we  think  on  all  the  Jewish  law  means  and 
has  meant  to  the  whole  civilized  world  we  begin  to  realize  that  the 
world  owes  a  greater  debt  than  we  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 
The  training  of  Moses,  given  for  a  vastly  different  purpose  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  was  used  for  the  up-building  of  a  down-trodden 
people.  It  enabled  him  to  take  a  despised  horde  of  slaves  and  to 
prepare  them  for  world-teachers  of  righteousness,  and  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Christ.    The  world  still  feels  the  influence  of  the  Jew- 

^  Dr.  Naville  thinks  that  the  writer's  training  has  led  him  to  see  too 
much  in  the  resemblances.  Possibly!  That  there  is  a  great  resemblance  no 
one  will  deny.    The  question  is,  did  the  church  borrow  anything? 

^Wiedemann,  The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  Naville, 
The  Old  Egyptian  Faith. 

^  Tisdall,  Mythic  Christs  and  the  True,  p.  61. 
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ish  race.  The  religious  life  of  Israel  was  the  root  out  of  which 
Christianity  sprang,  and  that  religion  bears  the  marks  of  Egypt. 
In  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  "the  moral  teachers  of 
Egypt  anticipated  the  moral  teachers  of  Israel."  "In  the  judgment 
hall  of  Osiris,"  writes  Dr.  Sayce,  "we  find  the  first  expression  of 
the  doctrine  which  was  echoed  so  many  ages  later  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  that  what  the  gods  require  is  mercy  and  righteousness 
rather  than  orthodoxy  of  belief." 

In  a  later  age  we  find  Alexandria  the  hub  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  world.  Here,  in  its  magnificent  library  with  its  700,000 
volumes,  the  Asiatic,  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  the  Greek  and  Roman  phi- 
losophers met  and  exchanged  thoughts.  Here  was  made  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  Bible  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  the  Bible  which  so  wonderfully  prepared  the 
Jewish  race,  and  not  only  Jews  but  all  the  peoples  of  the  Medi- 
terranean basin,  for  the  coming  of  the  Christ. 

Coming  to  the  later  life  of  Greece  we  at  once  see  what  a  debt 
is  owed  to  Egypt.  Not  only  has  her  alphabet  been  borrowed,  though 
indirectly,  from  Egypt,  but  also  her  arts.  "The  earliest  known 
vestiges  of  Greek  art,  Greek  sculpture,  and  Greek  decorative  art 
are  copied  from  Egyptian  sources."  When  we  find  the  subtle  entasis 
of  the  Greeks  that  gives  to  their  temples  such  alluring  charm  exist- 
ing in  Egypt  it  upsets  the  theory  of  autochthonous  Greek  develop- 
ment that  has  stood  for  centuries.  In  a  paper  on  "The  Grammar 
of  the  Lotus"  W.  H.  Goodyear  says,  "My  position  is  that  the  Greek 
ornament  is  Egyptian  throughout  in  elementary  origin."  We  can 
go  back  step  by  step  along  the  world's  architectural  highway,  pass- 
ing through  the  Renaissance,  through  medieval  Europe,  on  through 
ancient  Rome  and  still  more  ancient  Greece  until  we  find  ourselves 
in  Egypt  thousands  of  years  before  Christ.  The  oldest  buildings 
in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  here  came  the 
Greeks  at  an  early  age  to  learn  and  to  copy.  As  far  back  as  the 
twelfth  dynasty  we  find  mention  of  the  Greeks  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.  Usertesen  II  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  Thothmes  III 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  established  colonies  of  Greeks  in  Egypt.^' 
Tribe  after  tribe  came  against  the  Delta  only  to  be  conquered  and 
captured.     Petrie  found  at  Kahun  and  Gurob  the  towns  where  the 

^  Dr.  Naville,  in  a  note  to  the  writer,  says,  "These  colonies  are  absolutely 
hypothetical,  and  to  my  mind  improbable."  The  discoveries  of  Petrie,  how- 
ever, at  Kahun  and  Gurob  appear  to  settle  the  question.  Not  only  has  the 
Cypriote  pottery  been  discovered  but  the  cemeteries  contained  the  bodies  of 
a  fair,  and  golden-haired  race  like  the  "golden-tressed  Achseans"  of  Homer. 
More  recent  discoveries  have  given  further  proof. 
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Greeks  were  established.  "In  both  have  been  found  innumerable 
fragments  of  pottery  of  Cypriote  and  archaic  Greek  styles ;  and 
hundreds  of  these  potsherds  are  inscribed  with  characters  some  of 
which  may  be  Phenician,  or  that  earliest  derivative  of  Phenician 
known  as  Caedmon  Greek."  At  Tel  Gurob  were  found  remains  of 
the  primitive  rulers  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  letters  of  the 
Etruscan  alphabet.  Speaking  of  these  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  says: 
"If  they  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  writing  and  language, 
they  throw  no  less  valuable  a  light  upon  the  history  of  art.  By  re- 
vealing the  astonishing  fact  that  Egypt  contained  settlements  of 
early  Greek  and  Italian  tribes  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  earliest 
date  at  which  those  people  had  any  history  or  monuments  of  their 
own,  they  show  in  what  schools  of  art  those  nations  studied.  And 
thus  the  marked  Egyptian  character  of  the  archaic  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  Greece  and  Etruria  is  at  once  explained."-* 

For  a  long  time  we  have  looked  on  Greece  as  developing  its 
own  life  and  arts  quite  independently  of  the  world  outside,  but  that 
time  has  passed,  and  now  the  possibility  is  that  we  shall  discover 
that  all  that  has  been  treated  as  distinctly  Greek  has  been  borrowed. 
When  Dr.  Schliemann  excavated  Troy,  Orchomenos,  and  Mycenae 
he  brought  to  light  many  things  startling  in  their  nature  and  sig- 
nificance, and  at  once  pronounced  them  perfectly  new  and  indige- 
nous. The  patterns  he  found  upon  the  walls  of  the  treasuries  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenae  and  of  Minyas  at  Orchomenos,  the  spiral, 
meander,  "honey-suckle,"  and  rosette,  are  found  to  be  identical 
with  those  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan,  carved  out  of 
the  solid  rock  during  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  pillars  of  the 
treasuries  were  also  copied  from  these  same  tombs,  the  pillars  of 
which  were  carved  many  centuries  before  the  workmen  cut  the 
stones  for  the  treasuries.  Even  to  the  carvings  they  are  identical, 
showing  that  far  from  the  patterns  being  new  they  were  ancient 
when  these  treasuries  were  built.  The  spiral  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  fifth  dynasty,  the  rosette  to  the  fourth,  the  "honey-suckle"  to 
the  twelfth,  and  the  meander  to  the  thirteenth  dynasty.  The  pottery 
found  at  Mycenae  also  bore  Egyptian  designs,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  a  close  relationship  existed 
between  Egypt  and  Mycenae,  especially  during  the  period  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  At  Tel  el-Amarna  numerous  fragments  of 
Mycenean  pottery  have  been  found,  and  in  graves  at  Mycenae 
scarabs  and  other  Egyptian  objects  have  been  discovered. 

^Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Explorers,  p.  79.  Goodyear,  The  Lotiform  Origin 
of  the  Greek  Anthemion. 
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Speaking  of  the  men  of  "Keftiu"  bringing  presents  from 
"Keftiu  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean"  Maspero  says:  "In 
racial  type,  costume  and  attitude  these  men  recall  the  Cretan 
Myceneans  depicted  in  the  frescoes  of  the  palace  of  Knossos :  and 
the  metal  cups  and  vessels  that  they  bear  are  distinctly  Mycenean 
in  design.  The  frescoes  at  Knossos,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ob- 
viously influenced  by  Egyptian  paintings  of  the  same  period  as 
that  in  which  the  Theban  frescoes  already  alluded  to  were  produced. 
Communication  between  the  Egyptian  and  Mycenean  civilizations 
seems  to  have  been  continued  into  the  twentieth  dynasty."-^ 

Going  back  to  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  we  discover  that  they 
gave  to  the  Greeks  the  Doric  column.  The  oldest  ruin  of  the  his- 
toric school  in  Greece  is  a  Doric  temple  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  C.  At  once  it  is  recognized  as  a  copy  from  an  Egyptian  model, 
and  Ferguson  asserts  that  it  is  "indubitably  copied  from  the  pillared 
porches  of  Beni  Hasan. "^^  The  pillars  of  the  Parthenon  were 
copied  from  the  same  source.  Turning  from  the  Doric  column  to 
the  Ionic  capital  we  are  again  sent  back  to  Egypt  to  discover  the 
original.  In  the  Lotiform  Origin  of  the  Ionic  Capital  Goodyear 
proved  that  it  is  Egyptian  in  origin,  being  copied  from  the  curling 
sepal  of  the  lotus.  "What  I  positively  assert  is  that  the  lotus  in 
Egypt  did  have,  among  other  forms,  an  Ionic  or  voluted  form,  and 
that  this  Ionic  form  did  positively  produce  the  Greek  Ionic  capital." 
"Suppose  a  flat  stone  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  curved  calyx- 
leaves,  let  the  weight  of  the  stone  press  them  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  we  have  the  Ionic  capital  of  Greece."  The  earliest 
example  of  the  Ionic  capital  was  discovered  by  Petrie  at  Naukratis 
in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  dating  from  660-645  B.  C. 
The  discovery  of  Naukratis  was  one  of  the  greatest  archeological 
discoveries  ever  made.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Petrie 
while  out  for  a  walk,  though  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  it  was 
the  city  so  long  sought  after.  It  is  probable  that  Naukratis  was 
first  settled  by  a  band  of  Greek  traders  about  660  B.  C.  Destroyed 
by  fire,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Psammetichus  I,  and  to  this 
period  we  ascribe  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Naukratis 
was  one  of  the  doors  through  which  many  influences  passed  aflfect- 
ing  the  life  of  both  Egypt  and  Greece.  "We  have  long  known  that 
the  early  Greek,  when  emerging  from  barbarism,  must  have  gone 

^Manual  of  Egyptian  Archeology,  p.  365. 

^A.  B.  Edwards,  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Explorers,  Chap.  V.  Pilcher, 
Egyptian  Architecture:  Origin.  So  also  writes  S.J.  Wolf:  "Egypt  contributed 
the  lintel  style  and  solidity  of  finish ;  indeed  the  prototype  of  the  Doric  style 
is  found  in  Egypt." 
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to  school  in  the  Delta  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  not  only  for 
his  first  lessons  in  letters  and  science,  bnt  also  for  his  earliest 
notions  of  architectnre  and  art.  Now,  however,  for  the  first  time 
we  are  placed  in  direct  evidence  of  these  facts.  We  see  the  process 
of  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  elder  nation,  and  of  learning  on  tlie 
part  of  the  younger.  Every  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  ihc 
ceramic  arts  of  Greece  with  the  ceramic  art  of  Egypt  is  displayed 
before  our  eyes  in  the  potsherds  of  Naukratis." 

The  discovery  of  Tel  Defenneh  (the  ancient  Tahpanhes)  has 
shown  us  another  point  from  which  the  interchange  between  Egypt 
and  Greece  took  place.  Again,  examining  the  architecture  of  Greece 
we  find  that  the  Corinthian  capital  is  borrowed  from  Egypt  and  is 
of  lotus  derivation.-' 

The  Greek  harpy,  so  familiar  in  the  decoration  of  vases,  is 
borrowed  from  the  religious  thought  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
pictured  the  soul  in  the  form  of  a  bird  with  a  human  head,  which 
visited  the  mummy  in  the  recesses  of  the  tomb.  This  was  taken 
over  by  the  Greeks  and  changed  into  the  harpy  and  afterwards 
into  the  siren,  so  familiar  in  the  story  of  Ulysses. 

Turning  to  Greek  statuary  we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to 
Egypt  for  the  beginning.  "The  Egyptian  character  of  all  very  early 
Greek  statuary  may  at  once  be  recognized  by  any  observant  visitor 
to  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  the  Berlin  and  other  collections. 
He  needs  but  to  walk  through  the  galleries  containing  the  Egyptian 
collections  into  the  galleries  assigned  to  the  archaic  Greek  marbles, 
and  the  evidence  will  be  before  his  eyes.  In  the  Museum  of  Athens 
he  will  see  the  archaic  Apollo  of  Thera,  in  the  British  Museum  the 
Strangford  Apollo,  and  in  the  Glyptotheca  of  Munich  the  Apollo 
of  Teneca,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  examples  in  which  the  gen- 
eral proportion  and  treatment  are  distinctly  Egyptian." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  the  influence  on  our  own  day, 
seeing  that  we  have  been  so  directly  influenced  by  the  arts  of 
Greece  in  so  many  ways,  and  seeing  that  Greek  art  is  in  origin  dis- 
tinctly Egyptian.  W.  H.  Goodyear,  in  the  papers  already  referred 
to  and  also  in  the  masterly  work  The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,  has 
brought  together  an  amazing  array  of  evidence  to  show  how  the 
influence  of  Egypt  has  been  exerted  in  parts  of  the  world  so  distinct 
as  India,  China,  Tibet,  Japan,  and  even  America.  The  discoveries 
made  in  Mexico  during  the  past  few  years  have  also  given  us  new 
evidences. 

^W.  H.  Goodyear,  Architectural  Record,  Oct.,   1892;   April,  Oct.   1893; 
1894. 
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From  the  time  of  Psammetichus  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty 
Egypt  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  rising 
nation  of  Greece.  When  we  review  the  evidence  already  given, 
and  when  we  think  on  all  that  Egypt  treasured  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  can  we  wonder  that  a  priest  of  Egypt  said  to  Solon: 
"Yon  Greeks  are  mere  children,  talkative  and  vain ;  you  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  past." 

Can  we  any  longer  douht  the  tradition  which  affirms  that 
Cecrops  came  from  Egypt  bringing  with  him  the  arts,  learning,  and 
priestly  wisdom  of  the  Nile  valley?  The  Excavations  of  the  last 
few  years  have  robbed  many  archeological  dogmas  of  their  force. 
It  was  an  easy  thing  to  scofif  at  the  Greek  legends  until  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  unearthed  the  city  of  ancient  Troy,  and  Sir  Arthur  J.  Evans 
excavated  Crete.  There  is  some  element  of  truth  in  those  old 
legends,  and  it  may  be  that  the  future  will  prove  that  we  have  been 
too  hasty  in  our  rejection  of  them  just  because  they  were  old,  and 
because  the  writers  or  reciters  brought  in  the  gods.  We  begin  to 
understand  what  Petrie  means  when  he  says  that  "Egypt  is  the 
measuring  line  by  which  we  must  sound  the  abyss  of  European 
■history." 

The  Egyptians  were  great  readers,  and  many  of  their  favorite 
stories  have  come  down  to  our  own  day  to  delight  young  and  old, 
though  somewhat  disguised  in  their  English  dress.  Many  of  the 
fairy-tales  we  read  when  we  were  children  are  of  Egyptian  origin. 
"In  some  we  recognize  stories  familiar  to  us  from  childhood  as  old 
nursery  tales,  and  as  stories  first  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights;  in 
others  we  discover  the  originals  of  legends  which  Herodotus,  with 
a  credulity  peculiar  to  the  learned,  accepted  as  history.  Even  some 
of  the  fables  attributed  to  ^sop  are  drawn  from  Egyptian  sources, 
older  by  eight  hundred  years  than  the  famous  dwarf  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  them.  When  we  remember  that  tradition 
associates  the  name  ^sop  with  that  of  Rhodopis,  who  lived  in 
Naukratis  in  the  time  of  Aniasis,  we  seem  to  be  within  touch  of 
the  actual  connection  between  .^sop  and  Egypt."  The  stories  of 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  "The  Dispute  of  the  Stomach  and  the 
Members,"  "Cinderella,"  "Ah  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  "Prince 
Agib,"  "Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  and  many  others  we  delighted  in  are 
Egyptian.  Many  of  the  popular  songs  of  Egypt  have  come  down 
to  take  their  place  among  the  folk-songs  of  Europe.  Even  some  of 
the  games  we  play  are  Egyptian  in  origin.  The  game  of  nine-pins 
was  played  by  predynastic  Egyptians,  a  fine  set  being  found  by 
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Garrow  Duncan  in  a  predynaslic  grave.^^  A  somewhat  crude  set 
of  gaming  figures,  made  of  clay,  was  discovered  at  El  Mahasna. 
Here  was  a  table  standing  on  four  stumpy  legs  which  had  been 
modelled  separately  and  then  stuck  on.  The  top  of  the  table  is 
edged  with  a  row  of  small  holes,  with  two  other  rows  running 
down  the  center,  while  at  right  angles  to  these  are  five  other  lines 
dividing  the  table-top  into  eighteen  squares.  The  pieces,  nine  in 
number,  are  crudely  made,  and  were  with  difficulty  saved.-"  What 
the  game  was  we  do  not  know,  though  it  appears  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  our  modern  draughts.  Draughts  (checkers)  was  a  favor- 
ite game.  While  excavating  the  Osireion  (1911-1912)  Naville  found 
a  vignette  representing  King  Merenptah  playing  the  game.  "In- 
stead of  the  pieces  being  all  alike  as  usual,  each  pawn  represents 
a  different  animal. "^^  On  one  of  the  Turin  papyri  we  see  a  lion  and 
a  gazelle  playing  at  draughts,  while  on  a  papyrus  in  the  British 
Museum  we  see  a  lion  and  a  unicorn  playing,  each  holding  a  piece. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  a  wooden  draught  box  with  drawer 
and  eleven  pieces,  besides  a  collection  of  draughtsmen  in  wood, 
porcelain,  etc.,  and  made  in  the  form  of  gods,  animals,  etc. 

Even  the  mechanical  toy,  so  pleasing  to  the  average  boy,  was 
a  common  toy  in  Egypt,  as  is  witnessed  to  by  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  Our  whole  debt  to  the  mysterious  land  of  the  Nile 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  determine.  In  more  senses  than  one  we  can 
repeat  the  prophetic  words,  "I  called  My  son  out  of  Egypt."  We 
have  touched  the  hem  of  a  great  subject.  We  have  only  begun  to 
discover  anything  of  the  debt  we  owe.  What  lies  beneath  the 
sands  of  Egypt  we  do  not  know.  For  only  a  few  years  have  ex- 
cavations been  carried  on  scientifically  and  in  those  few  years  the 
thought  of  the  world  has  been  revolutionized.  No  effort,  no  ex- 
pense ought  to  be  spared  in  bringing  to  the  light  of  day  the  long- 
buried  civilization  of  Egypt.  This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  left 
to  the  world  of  to-day  to  repay  something  of  the  debt  it  owes. 

^  Garrow  Duncan,  The  Exploration  of  Egypt  and  the  Old  Testament. 
^ El  Mahasna.     (Egypt  Exploration  Fund)   1911. 
'"  Archeological  Report,  1911-1912. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  AN  ANCIENT  TOMBSTONE. 

Gothland  is  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Baltic  between  Germany  and 
Sweden,  and  being  somewhat  isolated  it  is  natural  that  customs  survived 
there  which  had  died  out  in  the  surrounding  countries,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Germany.  The  ancient  paganism  persevered  here  longer  than  on  the  continent. 
Such  is  the  rule  with  territories  in  which  life  does  not  pulse  as  rapidly  as  in 
the  centers  of  commerce  and  civilization.  The  pace  of  progress  was  even 
slower  in  far  off  Iceland,  where  Christianity  was  not  introduced  before  the 
year  1004.  While  on  the  continent  of  Europe  much  blood  had  been  shed  in 
the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  transition  in  Iceland  took  place 
in  a  most  peaceful  way  in  a  public  council  where  a  bill  to  abolish  the  tradi- 
tional paganism  and  introduce  Christianity  was  presented,  seconded  and  car- 
ried. There  was  no  quarrel  about  it,  not  even  a  heated  controversy.  The 
people  were  pretty  well  agreed  on  the  main  points.  The  priests  of  the  old 
religion  became  Christian  clergymen,  and  the  lands  on  which  they  lived  and 
from  which  they  had  drawn  their  income  in  former  years,  continued  to  furnish 
their  revenue  in  the  new  religion.  While  on  the  continent  the  old  pagan 
songs  and  poems  were  systematically  destroyed,  they  were  preserved  and  even 
cherished  in  Iceland,  being  now  the  most  valuable  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  old  Teutonic  mythology. 

Gothland  is  not  of  the  same  importance,  but  three  tombstones  have  been 
discovered  there  —  one  in  Ardre,  another  in  Hablingho,  and  a  third  one  in 
Tjangvide — on  which  the  dead  person  is  represented  as  riding  on  an  eight- 
footed  horse  and  is  met  by  a  woman  with  a  drinking  horn  in  her  hand.  These 
tombstones  are  obviously  pagan,  and  are  presumably  of  a  comparatively  late 
date.  We  may  assume  that  when  they  were  erected  Christianity  had  long 
been  introduced  in  the  surrounding  countries.  The  horse  being  eight-footed 
is  at  once  recognized  as  the  steed  Sleipnir,  the  famous  charger  of  Wodan 
(or  Odin)  the  All-Father  of  the  Teutonic  pantheon.  But  in  these  tombstones 
of  which  the  one  in  Tjangvide  is  reproduced  in  the  adjoined  illustration,  the 
rider  can  not  be  Wodan  but  must  represent  the  deceased  person. 

In  the  illustration  before  us  we  see  in  the  lower  section  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  and  we  might  suspect  that  this  vessel  is  the  ship  on  which  the  dead  were 
believed  to  cross  the  ocean  of  death,  but  it  would  be  strange  to  have  two  dif- 
ferent symbols  of  death  presented  on  one  and  the  same  tombstone,  the  horse 
and  the  ship,  so  we  may  fairly  well  assume  that  the  deceased  person  who 
rests  in  the  tomb  beneath  this  stone  was  a  sailor,  and  the  ship  represents  him 
in  his  occupation  during  his  life. 
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The  tombstone  is  of  great  interest  because  it  represents  an  earlier  phase 
of  Teutonic  mythology  and  proves  that  the  eight-footed  horse  which  we  know 
from  other  reports  to  have  been  the  exclusive  symbol  of  Wodan,  must  have 
been  in  earlier  days  the  horse  of  the  dead  representing  death  itself.  We  know 
from  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Burger's  ballad  that  a  German  popular  song 
existed  with  the  refrain  "Der  Tod  reitct  schncll,"  "Death  rides  swiftly," 
which  the  poet  misunderstood  and  incorporated  in  his  ballad  as  "Die  Toten 
reiten  schnell."  Thus  we  must  assume  that  in  olden  times  death  was  con- 
ceived as  being  either  seated  on  a  horse  or  being  the  horse  itself  carrying 


ANCIENT  TOMliSTONE  OF  TJANGVIDE,   GOTHLAND. 
After  Hildebrand,  Sveriges  Historia,  I. 

the  dead,  and  we  see  an  old  relic  of  this  view  in  the  report  that  Sleipnir  was 
the  quickest  horse  and  that  no  other  could  beat  him  in  a  race.  In  the  time 
of  the  winter  storms  which  took  place  in  the  twelve  nights  at  the  end  of  the 
old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  old  Teutons  believed  that  the  dead 
were  racing  over  the  earth  in  the  swiftly  moving  storm  clouds,  with  the  god 
Wodan  leading  their  host.  He  was  the  wild  hunter  and  he  was  the  chief  who 
led  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  their  heavenly  abode.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son that  Tacitus  identified  Wodan  with  Mercury,  for  the  Roman  Mercury 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  Hermes  who  was  called  Psychopompus,  the  leader 
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of  souls.  We  learn  from  these  considerations  that  Sleipnir,  the  eight-footed 
horse,  was  originally  the  incorporation  of  the  idea  of  death  and  that  Wodan, 
the  leader  of  the  souls,  was  originally  a  god  of  ghosts  and  king  of  the  other 
world.  The  gloomy  features  of  Wodan  as  the  god  of  the  dead  gradually  gave 
way  to  a  brighter  conception,  and  he  changed  into  the  saviour  of  the  dead  and 
the  god  of  Valhalla,  of  heaven,  to  whom  even  during  life  his  worshipers 
looked  up  for  health  and  salvation.  We  further  conclude  that  the  old  Yule- 
tide  about  the  time  of  Christmas  was  originally  an  All  Soul's  festival.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  dead  were  commemorated,  but  closely  connected  with 
a  memorial  of  the  dead  was  the  idea  of  a  transfigured  life  in  a  new  celestial 
home,  and  so  the  Yule  festival  which  originally  may  have  possessed  gloomy 
features  became  a  festival  of  joy  and  could  easily  be  assimilated  to  the  feast 
of  Christ's  birth  in  the  new  religion.  p.  c. 

QOHELETH  TO-DAY. 

BY  WARWICK  JAMES  PRICE. 

"Vanity  of  vanities!"  the  Preacher  sighed, 
A  poet  disillusioned  by  the  tide 

Of  the  swift  passing  of  the  burdened  days 
Which  left  vain  hopes,  and  little  else  beside. 

"The  ceaseless  swing  of  Time's  encircled  years, 
"The  unending  round  of  grief,  joy,  smiles,  tears, 
"With,  at  the  last,  one  door  to  ope  and  close — 
"No  answer  to  the  mystery  appears." 

Yet  is  this  all?    Shall  man,  perplexed,  dismayed, 
Cast  down  his  cards  before  the  hand  is  played? 

Life  is,  and  Love,  and  Truth ;  a  trinity 
To  guide  us  ever  onward,  unafraid. 

The  dim  to-morrows  do  not  heaven  bind; 
To-day  enfolds  it.     If  we  seek,  we  find. 

Our  joy  shall  lie  in  labor  bravely  wrought, 
Our  high  reward  be  serving  humankind. 

^  BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Translations  of  the  Bible.  By  Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  New  York: 
American  Bible  Society,  1913.  Pp.  59. 
This  little  volume  contains  a  carefully  compiled  bibliography  of  653  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  have  been  made  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  It  contains  a  few  versions  omitted  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society's  Historical  Catalogue,  and  a  few  later  publications,  and, 
generally  speaking,  serves  a  purpose  which  the  more  laborious  and  learned 
work  caimot  so  well  perform  in  being  chronologically  arranged  and  com- 
pressed into  the  briefest  possible  items.  Dr.  Pick  is  well  known  for  his  pains- 
taking and  scholarly  work  in  all  lines  pertaining  to  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  documents  of  the  Christian  religion.  p 
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THIS  list  includes  a  selection  of  such 
American  and  English  books  as  are 
commonly  known,  in  scientific  opin- 
ion, to  be  of  permanent  value. 

The  subject  covered  by  these  books  is 
natural  history  in  its  modern  sense,  i.  e., 
biology  proper,  evolution  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  development  of  life. 

The  selection  has  been  made  in  a  large 
library,  from  a  stock  of  several  thousand 
volumes  on  the  whole  subject  of  natural 
history.  Notice  has  been  made  of  what 
is  mostly  in  use,  and  of  what  remains  in 
use. 

Naturally,  the  selection  is  sigTiificant  of 
no  prejudice  or  bias,  except  of  one  in 
favor  of  purely  scientific  material.  Facts 
and    ideas    of    permanent    import    in    the 


GENERAL  AND  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE WORKS 

The  Outlook  to  Nature.  Principles  of 
scientific  study  of  nature  according  to 
theory  of  evolution.  By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Price  $1.25. 

Evolution,  Old  and  New.  By  Samuel 
Butler.     Price  $1.50. 

The  Method  of  Evolution.  General  text 
of  evolution,  origin  of  species,  variation, 
natural  selection,  according  to  Darwin. 
By  H.  W.  Conn.     Price  $2.00. 

Origin  of  Species.  By  Charles  Darwin. 
Price  $2.00. 

On  Germinal  Selection.  "The  most  im- 
portant of  Weismann's  contributions  to 
the  evolution  problem. "^ — Science.  By 
August  Weismann.     Price  30c. 

Evolution,      Racial      and      Habitudinal. 

Theoretical    study    of    natural    selection. 
By  John  T.  Gulick.     Price  $1.00   (paper). 

Man's  Position  in  Nature.  Development 
of  Human  Life.  The  evolution  of  man;  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  principal  points 
of  human  ontogeny  and  phylogeny.  By  E. 
Haeckel.     2  vols.     Price  $5.00. 

The  History  of  Creation,  or  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants 
by  the  Action  of  Natural  Causes.  By  E. 
Haeckel.     2  vols.     Price  $5.00. 

Scientific  and  Rational  Exposition  of 
the   Development  of   Earthly   Life.     By  E. 

Haeckel.     2  vols.     Price  $5.00. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe  at  the  Close 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Philosophy  of 
organic  evolution  and  monistic  theory  of 
life.     By  E.  Haeckel.  ,  Price  $1.50. 

The  Wonders  of  Life.  A  popular  study 
of  biological  philosophy.      Supplementary 


science  of  natural  history,  occupy  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  every  public  and  private 
library.  The  great  mass  of  popular  litera- 
ture, even  the  best,  is  of  ephemeral  value, 
and  has  been  left  out  of  consideration. 

A  moderate  amount  of  historical  ma-, 
terial  has  been  included  here,  particularly 
the  biographies  of  the  men  of  the  evolu- 
tion period. 

We  believe  that  these  books,  pre- 
eriainently  dealing  with  natural  history  in 
its  modern  sense,  and  scientifical  in  char- 
acter, may  be  of  assistance  to  libraries 
and  students  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
best  in  this  field,  and  of  retaining  the 
books  for  their  intrinsic  and  lasting 
value. 


volume  to  "The  riddle  of  the  universe." 
By  E.  Haeckel.     Price  $1.50. 

The  Principles  of  Biology.  237  illustra- 
tions.    By  John  I.  Hamaker.     Price  $1.50. 

Plant  Breeding.  Comments  on  the  Ex- 
periments of  Nilsson  and  Burbank.  By 
Hugo    DeVries.      Pages,   XV,    360.      Price 

$1.50. 

Discourses,    Biological    and  -  Geological. 

Collected  Essays.  Vol.  8.  Contents: 
1.  On  a  piece  of  chalk,  1868.  2.  The 
problems  of  the  deep  sea,  1873.  3.  On 
some  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  of 
H.  M.  S.  "Challenger,"  1875.  4.  Yeast, 
1871.     5.  On  the  formation  of  coal,  1870. 

6.  On  the  border  territory  between  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  1876. 

7.  A  lobster;  or.  The  study  of  zoology, 
1861.  8.  Biogenesis  and  obiogenesis,  1870. 
9.  Geological  contemporaneity  and  per- 
sistent types  of  life,  1862.  10.  Geological 
reform,  1869.  11.  Palaeontology  and  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  1870.  By  Thomas 
H.  Huxley.     Price  $1.25. 

The  Mechanism  of  Life.  Contents: 
1.  Life  and  living  beings.  2.  Solutions. 
3.  Electrolytic  solutions.  4.  Colloids.  5. 
Diffusion  and  osmosis.  6.  Periodicity. 
7.  Cohesion  and  crystallization.  8.  Kary- 
okinesis.  9.  Energetics.  10.  Synthetic 
biology.  11.  Osmotic  growth:  a  study  in 
morphogenesis.  12.  The  phenomena  of 
life  and  osmotic  production:  a  study  in 
physiogenesis.  13.  Evolution  and  spon- 
taneous generation.  By  Stephane  Leduc. 
Transl.  by  W.  D.  Butcher.  Lond.  1911. 
172  pp.     Price  $2.00. 

Species  and  Varieties,  Their  Origin  by 
Mutation.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Second  thoroughly 
revised  and  corrected  edition.  With  por- 
trait in  photogravure.  The  contents  of 
the  book  include  a  readable  and  orderly 
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recital  of  the  facts  and  details  which 
furnish  the  basis  for  the  mutation-theory 
of  the  origin  of  species.  Evidently  the 
work  of  UeVries  may  well  prove  to  be 
an  epoch-making  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge.  It  makes  the  study 
of  evolution  in  part  experimental,  modi- 
^es  the  current  views  as  to  origin,  selec- 
tion and  adaptation,  and  finds  a  ])lace  for 
non-heredity  and  discontinuity,  for  chance 
and  irregularity. — Edward  G.  Spaulding 
in  The  Philosophical  Review.  By  Hugo 
DeVries  (Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam).  Edited  by  D.  T. 
IMacDougal,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Botanical  Research,  Carnegie  Institute. 
Price  $.5.00. 

Biology,  General  and  Medical.  Phila. 
and  Lond.  1910.  440  pp.  By  Joseph  Mc- 
Farland.     Price  $1.75. 

On  the  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Char- 
acters. With  an  Appendix  "On  the  Mne- 
monic Origin  and  Nature  of  Affective 
Tendencies."  A  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  living  matter  whereby  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters  may  be  effected. 
By  Eugene  Rignano.  Transl.  by  Basil 
C.  H.  Harvey.     Price  $3.00. 

Darwin  and  After  Darwin.  Contents: 
Vol.  1.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  Vol.  2. 
Post-Darwinian  questions.  Heredity  and 
utility.  Vol.  3.  Post-Darwinian  ques- 
tions. Isolation  and  physiological  selec- 
tion. By  George  J.  Romanes.  3  vols. 
Price  $4.00. 

Essays.  Contents:  1.  Primitive  natural 
history.  2.  Darwinian  theory  of  instinct. 
3.  Man  and  brute.  4.  Mind  in  man  and 
animals.  5.  Origin  of  human  faculty.  6. 
Mental  differences  between  men  and 
women.     7.   What   is   the  object  of  life? 

8.  Recreation.  9.  Hypnotism.  By  George 
J.  Romanes.     Price  $1.75. 

Natural  Selection  and  Tropical   Nature. 

Essay  on  descriptive  and  theoretical 
biology.  Contents:  Natural  selection.  1. 
On  the  law  which  has  regulated  the  in- 
troduction of  new  species.  2.  On  the 
tendency  of  varieties  to  depart  indefi- 
nitely from  the  original  type.  3.  Mimicry, 
and  other  protective  resemblances  among 
animals.  4.  On  instinct  in  man  and  ani- 
mals. 5.  The  philosophy  of  birds'  nests. 
6.  The  theory  of  birds'  nests.  7.  Creation 
by  law.  8.  The  development  of  human 
races  under  the  law  of  natural  selection. 

9.  The  limits  of  natural  selection  as  ap- 
plied to  many.  Tropical  Nature  and 
Other  Essays;  1.  The  climate  and  physi- 
cal aspects  of  the  equatorial  zone.  2. 
Equatorial  vegetation.  3.  Animal  life  in 
the  tropical  forests.  4.  Humming  birds: 
as  illustrating  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
nature.  5.  The  colours  of  animals  and 
sexual  selection.    6.  The  colours  of  plants 


and  the  origin  of  the  colour-sense.  7.  The 
antiquity  and  origin  of  man.  8.  The  an- 
tiquity of  man  in  North  America.  9.  The 
debt  of  science  to  Darwin.  By  Alfred  R. 
Wallace.     Price  $2.00. 

Studies,  Scientific  and  Social.  Con- 
tents: Vol.  1.  Earth  studies.  Descriptive 
zoology.  Plant  distribution.  Animal  dis- 
tribution. Theory  of  evolution.  Anthro- 
pology.    Special  problems.    XV,  532  P.  II. 

1  map.  Vol.  2.  Educational.  Political. 
The  land  problem.  Ethical.  Sociological. 
VIII,    535    P.   II.     By   Alfred   R.   Wallace. 

2  vols.    Price  $5.00. 

Modern  Biology  and  the  Theory  of 
Evolution.  Criticism  of  theory  of  evolu- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  Christianity. 
By  Erich  Wasmann.     Price  $4.50. 

The  Rise  of  Man.  A  Sketch  of  the 
Origin  of  Human  Race.  Illustrated. 
"Might  be  called  a  primer  in  evolutionary 
theory.  It  is  clearly  written  and  ex- 
cellently illust'-ated." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.     By  Paul  Carus.     Price  75c. 

The  Evolution  Theory.  By  August 
Weismann.     2  vols.     Price  $8.50. 

STUDY  AND  TEACHING 

Statistical  Methods,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Biological  Variation.  Labo- 
ratory guide  to  study  of  variation.  By 
C.  B.  Davenport.     Price  $1.50. 

The  Primary  Factors  of  Organic  Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated.  Will  stand  as  the  most 
concise  and  complete  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Neo-Lamarckian  school 
hitherto  published.  A  most  valuable 
text-book  for  teachers  and  students.  Bib- 
liography and  index.  By  E.  D.  Cope. 
Price  $2.00. 

The  Grammar  of  Science.  Principles  of 
method  in  science.  By  Karl  Pearson. 
Price  $1.60. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  for  the  Solution 
of  Problems  in   Biology.     By  Richard  W. 

Sharpe.     Price  75c. 

A  First  Book  in  Organic  Evolution. 
Illustrated.  An  introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Development  Theory.  "It  is  just 
such  a  volume  as  teachers  everywhere 
are  looking  for  to  give  those  interested 
a  first-class  idea  of  the  modern  biological 
beliefs." — American  Inventor.  By  D.  Ker- 
foot  Shute,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  ]\ledical  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bian University.     Price  $1.25  (paper  60c). 

HISTORY 

The  Development  of  ihe  Feeling  for 
Nature  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modern 
Times.    By  A.  Biese.    Price  $2.00. 
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Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Varia- 
tion, Heredity,  and  Evolution.  By  Robert 
H.  Lock.     Price  $1..50. 

Intracellular  Pangenesis.  Including  a 
paper  on  Fertilization  and  Hybridization. 
This  is  DeVries'  first  important  book. 
It  is  not  very  large,  but  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  students  of  botany,  and  also  by 
those  who  are  interested  jn  the  Theory 
of  Evolution.  By  Hugo  DeVries.  Transl. 
from  the  German  by  C.  Stuart  Gager. 
Price  13.00. 

From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin.  Columbia 
University.  Biol.  Series.  Vol.  I.  History 
of  Biology.    By  H.  P.  Osborn.    Price  $2.00. 

A  Mechanico-Physiological  Theory  of 
Organic  Evolution.  An  internal  perfect- 
ing principle  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  feature  of  this  theory.  By  Carl  Von 
Naegeli.     Price  60c. 

An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 
"The  best  criticism  of  the  subject  in  our 
language."— Outlook.  By  George  J.  Ro- 
manes.    Price  $1.00. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin. 
Ed.  by  Francis  Darwin.  2  vols.  Price 
$4.50. 

More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin.  Ed. 
by  Francis  Darwin  and  A.  C.  Seward. 
2  vols.     Price  $8.00. 

The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  Philosophy, 
and  Other  Essays.  Contents:  The  influ- 
ence of  Darwinism  on  philosophy.  Nature 
and  its  good:  a  conversation.  Intelligence 
and  morals.  The  experimental  theory  of 
knowledge.  The  intellectualist  criterion 
for  truth.  A  short  catechism  concerning 
truth.  Beliefs  and  existences.  Experi- 
ence and  objective  idealism.  The  postu- 
late of  immediate  empiricism.  "Con- 
sciousness" and  experience.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  By 
John  Dewey.     Price  $1.40. 

Darwin ia.  Contents:  1.  The  Darwin- 
ian hypothesis,  1859.  2.  The  origin  of 
species,  1860.  3.  Criticism  on  "The  origin 
of  species,"  1864.  4.  The  genealogy  of 
animals,  1869.  5.  Mr.  Darwin's  critics, 
1871.  6.  Evolution  in  biology,  1878.  7. 
The  coming  of  age  of  "The  origin  of 
species,"  1880.  8.  Charles  Darwin,  1882. 
9.  The  Darwin  memorial,  1885.  10. 
Obituary,  1888.  11.  Six  lectures  to  work- 
ing men  "on  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  the  phenomena  of  organic  nature," 
1863.     By  T.  H.  Huxley.     Price  $1.25. 

Darwin  and  Modern  Science.  Essays 
in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin.  Ed.  by  A.  C. 
Seward,  Cambridge,  1909.  595  pp.  Price 
$5.00. 

Charles  Darwin  and  the  Origin  of 
Species.     Addresses  by  Edward  B.   Poul- 


ton,  Lond.  1909.  Contents:  Fifty  years 
of  Darwinism.  The  personality  of  Charles 
Darwin.  The  Darwin  centenary  at  Ox- 
ford. Charles  Darwin  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  The  value  of  colour  in 
the  struggle  for  life.  ]\Iimicry  in  the 
butterflies  of  North  America.  Letters 
from  Charles  Darwin  to  Roland  Triman. 
Appendix  A.  Charles  Darwin  and  the 
hypothesis  of  multiple  origins.  Appendix 
B.  Darwin  and  evolution  by  mutation. 
Appendix  C.  Further  proof  that  scientific 
work  was  necessary  for  Darwin.  Appen- 
dix D.  DeVries's  fluctuations  hereditary 
according  to  DeVries,  non-transmissible 
according  to  Bateson  and  Punnett.  Price 
$3.00. 

Scientific  Papers.  American  Botanist. 
Champion  of  Darwin,  and  contributor  to 
nearly  all  of  Darwin's  works.  By  Asa 
Gray.    2  vols.    Price  $3.00  each. 

Haeckel,    His   Life   and    Work.     By  W. 

Bolsche.  Price  $4.00.  Translated  by  J. 
McCabe. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Hux- 
ley. Chief  exponent  of  Darwin's  prin- 
ciples. By  Leonard  Huxley.  Price,  2  vols. 
$5.00. 

Life  of  Pasteur.  Transl.  by  :\Irs.  R.  L. 
Devonshire,  Lond.  1902.  Include's  Past- 
eur's work  on  biological  principle  of 
communicable  diseases  in  man  and  in 
nature;  theory  of  fermentation;  rabies, 
silk-worm  disease.     2  vols.     Price  $2.50. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Romanes. 
Written  and  ed.  by  his  wife.  2  ed.  Known 
particularly  for  his  work  on  instinct  and 
heredity  in  evolution.     Price  $2.00. 

My  Life;  A  Record  of  Events  and  Opin- 
ions. Contemporary  with  Darwin  and, 
with  him,  joint  discoverer  of  the  principle 
of  natural  selection.  By  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace.     2  vols.     Price  $6.00. 
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The  Evolution  of  Life.  A  scientific 
study  of  spontaneous  generation  and  the 
origin  of  life.  By  Henry  G.  Bastian. 
Price  $2.50. 

Some    Neglected    Factors   in    Evolution. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  peculiar- 
ities as  sources  of  influence  in  biological 
variation  and  development.  By  H.  M. 
Bernard.     489  pp.     Price  $3.00. 

Experimental  Morphology.  The  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  individual  life,  organs 
and  structures.  By  C.  B.  Davenport. 
Price  $3.50. 

The  Science  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Organism.  Vol.  I  gives  in  part  1  a  short- 
ened revised  account  of  what  was  pub- 
lished in  my  Analytische  theorie  der 
organischen     entwickelung     (1894),     Die 
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localisation  niorphogenetischer  vorgange, 
ein  beweis  vitalistischen  geschehens 
(1899),  and  Die  organischen  regulationen 
(1901).  Part  II  has  never  been  published 
in  any  systematic  form  before.  Pref.  v.  1. 
"The  third  part  of  the  scientific  section, 
with  which  this  volume  opens,  is  an  en- 
larged and  improved  second  edition  of 
my  work,  Die  "seele"  als  elementarer 
naturfaktor  (1903).  Of  the  philosophical 
section  only  part  I,  B  1  and  2  (p.  162-188) 
contains  matter  that  I  have  already  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  part  1  of  my  nalur- 
begriffe  und  natururteile  (1904)."  By 
Hans  Driesch.     2  vols.     Price  $6.00. 

The  Fitness  of  the  Environment. 
Chemical  basis  of  organic  life.  By  Law- 
rence J.  Henderson.     Price  $1.50. 

East   and    West.      Comparative   studies ' 
of  nature  in  Eastern  and  Western  states. 
Biological  studies  in  American  landscape. 
By  S.  D.  Kirkham.    Price  $1.75. 

The  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter.  Gen- 
eral biology,  exchange  of  forces  in  living 
beings.     By  Jacques  Loeb.     Price  $3.00. 

The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life. 
Biological  essays.  Contents:  The  mech- 
anistic conception  of  life.  The  signifi- 
cance of  tropisms  for  psychology.  Some 
fundamental  facts  and  conceptions  con- 
cerning the  comparative  physiology  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Pattern  adapta- 
tion of  fishes  and  the  mechanism  of 
vision.  On  some  facts  and  principles  of 
physiological  morphology.  On  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  fertilization.  On  the 
nature  of  formative  stimulation  (artificial 
parthenogenesis).  The  prevention  of  the 
death  of  the  egg  through  the  act  of  fer- 
tilization. The  role  of  salts  in  the  preser- 
vation of  life.  Experimental  study  of  the 
influence  of  environment  on  animals.  By 
.Jacques  Loeb.     Price  $1.50. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Principle  of  ener- 
getics in  physical  and  biological  phe- 
nomena, and  in  philosophy.  By  Wilhelm 
Ostwald.     Price  $1.00. 

Design  in  Nature  Illustrated  by  Spiral 
and  Other  Arrangements  In  the  Inorganic 
and  Organic  Kingdoms.  Organic  forms, 
their  value  in  art  and  industries.  Inor- 
ganic structures,  their  plan  and  signifi- 
cance. By  James  B.  Pettigrew.  3  vols. 
Price  $16.00. 

The  Biology  of  the  beasons.  Life  Phe- 
nomena in  Field  and  Forest,  Streams  and 
Air,  According  to  Season.  By  John  A. 
Thomson.     Price  $2.75. 

Eight  Lectures  on  the  Signs  of  Life 
from  Their  Electrical  Aspect.  Relations 
between  life  and  electric  force.  By 
Augustus  D.  Waller.     Price  $2.25. 

Natural  History  OT  Selborne.  Basis  of 
modern  nature  study.  By  Gilbert  White. 
Numerous  Editions.  Prices  $4.00;  $2.00; 
$1.75;    $0.35,  Everyman's  Edition. 


The  Cell  In  Development  and  Inherit- 
ance.  By  Edmund  B.  Wilson.   Price  $.150. 

VARIATION 

Mendelism.  Mendel's  principles  of  bio- 
logical variation.  By  R.  C.  Punnett. 
Price  $1.25. 

The  Survival  of  the  Unlike.  Natural 
history  of  donPestic  plants,  species  and 
varieties.     By  L.  H.  Bailey.     Price  $2.00. 

Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants.  A 
brief  treatise  upon  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  domesticated  races.  By  Eu- 
gene Davenport.     Price  $1.25. 

The  Mutation  Theory.  A  new  theory  of 
evolution  based  upon  a  study  of  race 
changes  and  experimental  variation  in 
plants.  By  Hugo  DeVries.  2  vols.  Price 
$8.00. 

Principles  of  Breeding.  A  treatise  on 
thremmatology  or  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices involved  in  the  economic  improve- 
ment of  domesticated  animals  and  plants. 
By  E.  Davenport.     Price  $3.00. 

Variation  In  Animals  and  Plants.  By 
H.  M.  Vernon.    Price  $1.75. 

The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants 
Under  Domestication.  By  Charles  Dar- 
win.    2  vols.     Price  $5.00. 

HEREDITY 

Genetics;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Heredity.  Heredity  in  development  of 
organs  and  their  use.  By  Herbert  E.  Wal- 
ter.    Price  $1.50. 

Heredity  and  Selection  in  Sociology.  By 
George  Chatterton  Hill.    Price  $3.50. 

Heredity  and  Eugenics.  A  course  of 
lectures  summarizing  recent  advances  in 
knowledge  in  variation,  heredity.  By  W. 
E.  Castle,  J.  M.  Coulter.    Price  $2.50. 

Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity.  Of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of 
origin  of  species  of  plants.  By  W.  Bate- 
son..    Price  $3.50. 


Unconscious     Memory. 

Price  $1.50. 


By   S.   Butler. 


EVOLUTIONARY  PHILO- 
SOPHY 

Creative  Evolution.  Evolutionary  prin- 
ciple applied  to  evolution.  By  Henyi 
Bergson.     Price  $2.50. 

Death  and  Resurrection  from  the  Point 
of  View  of  the  Cell-theory.  The  problem 
of  future  life  and  conditions  after  death. 
By  G.  Bjorklund.    Price  $1.00. 

Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy  Based  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Evolution.  Principles  of 
philosophy  based  upon  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution.  By  John  Fiske.  4  vols.  Price 
$8.00. 
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Flatland.  A  charmingly  written  popu- 
lar treatment  of  the  fourth  dimension.  By 
E.  O.  Abbott.     Price  60c. 

Greek  Geometry  from  Thales  to  Euclid. 

A  very  scholarly  treatment  of  the  forma- 
tive period  of  elementary  geometry.  By 
George  J.  Allman.    Price  $3.40. 

Magic  Squares  and  Cubes.  Magic 
squares  are  of  themselves  only  mathe- 
matical curios,  but  they  involve  principles 
whose  unfolding  should  lead  the  thought- 
ful mind  to  a  higher  conception  of  the 
wonderful  laws  of  symphony  and  order 
which  govern  the  science  of  numbers.  By 
W.  S.  Andrews.    Price  |1.50. 

Archimedes'  Method  of  Geometrical 
Solutions  Derived  from  Mechanics.  Re- 
cently discovered  and  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  Dr.  .J.  L.  Heiberg,  Professor 
of  Classical  Philology  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen;  with  an  introduction  by 
Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith.  Price  30c. 
(Paper). 

Graphic  Mathematics.  An  excellent 
treatment,  covering  high-school  needs. 
By  ]\Iatilda  Auerbach.     Price  $0.3.5. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  History  of  Math- 
ematics. The  best  written  general  his- 
tory of  mathematics  including  quite  mod- 
ern work  in  English.  It  should  be  in  ev- 
ery high  school  and  public  library.  By 
William  Rouse  Ball.     Price  $3.25. 

Mathematical  Recreations.  The  best 
general  work  on  this  subject  that  we  have 
in  English.  By  William  Rouse  Ball.  Price 
$2.25. 

Primer  of  the  History  of  Mathematics. 
A  compendium  of  the  preceding  work.  If 
a  school  does  not  possess  the  larger  work 
it  should  have  this  one.  By  William 
Rouse  Ball.     Price  65c. 

Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  A  critical 
and  historical  study  of  its  development. 
Authorized  English  translation  with  addi- 
tional appendices.  By  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Sydney,  N.  S. 
W.,  with  an  introduction  by  Federigo  En- 
riques,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna. "A  very  readable  and  satisfactory 
English  version  of  the  best  historical  in- 
troduction we  have  to  the  elements  of 
Xon-Euclidean  Geometry."  Bulletin  of 
the  Am.  Math.  Soc.  By  Robert  Bonola. 
Price  $2.00. 


Bolyai.  The  Science  Absolute  of  Space 
— Translated  from  the  Latin  by  George 
Bruce  Halsted.     Price  $1.00. 

A  Study  of  Mathematical   Education.    A 

work  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools 
in  England,  giving  some  idea  of  the  pres- 
ent reform  movement  in  that  country.  By 
Benchara  Branford.     Price  $1.25. 

Shop  Problems  in  Mathematics.  This 
is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  in  English 
and  it  should  be  in  every  school  library 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  mathematical 
clubs.  By  Breckenbridge,  Mersereau  and 
Moore.     Price  $1.00. 

Principles   and    Practice    of    Surveying. 

A  standard  modern  text-book  on  survey- 
ing, giving  many  applications  of  mathe- 
matics. An  excellent  reference  book  for 
the  high  school  teacher  who  wishes  to 
know  something  of  surveying  practice. 
By  Breed  and  Hosmer.  2  vols.  Price 
$5.50.    Vol.  I  $3.00.    Vol.  II  $2.50. 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  Although 
setting  forth  the  educational  ideals  of  a 
generation  ago,  this  book  is  suggestive. 
It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
teresting historical  material.  By  Edward 
Brooks.     Price  $2.00. 

Theory  of  Equations.  The  best  English 
work  on  the  subject.  It  throws  a  great 
amount  of  light  upon  elementary  work  in 
algebra.  By  Burnside  &  Panton.  2  vols. 
Price  $6.00. 

History    of     Elementary     Mathematics. 

Also  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Ball.  It 
should  be  in  all  high  school  libraries.  By 
Florian  Cajori.     Price  $1.50. 

History  of  Mathematics.  A  work  some- 
what after  the  style  of  Ball,  with  some 
material  no't  given  by  the  latter.  By 
Florian  Cajori.     Price  $3.50. 

Foundations  of  Mathematics.  The  his- 
tory of  Non-Euclidean  Geometry  is  but  a 
search  for  the  philosophy  of  mathematics. 
The  fundamental  concepts  of  mathemat- 
ics are  here  traced  to  their  origin.  By 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Price  75c. 

Sequel  to  Euclid.  An  excellent  work 
for  students,  carrying  geometry  beyond 
the  usual  limits  of  the  high  school  and  a 
little  way  into  the  domain  of  modern 
geometry.     By  John  Casey.     Price  $1.10. 
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Manual   of  Practical    Mathematics.     An 

intei-esting  i)iesentation  of  pi'actical  math- 
ematics written  for  English  schools.  Con- 
tains some  good  problems.  By  Frank 
Castle.     Price  $1..^)0. 

Algebra.  A  gold  mine  of  information 
and  material  in  all  lines  of  elementary 
and  college  algebra.  By  Geoige  Chrystal. 
2  vols.     Price  $S..50. 

Number  Concept.  An  interesting  work 
on  the  early  melhoda  of  counting,  particu- 
larly as  seen  among  savage  people  of  to- 
day.    By  Levi  L.  Conant.     Price  $2.00. 

Practical  Mathematics.  An  elementary 
treatment  for  English  schools.  By  Con- 
sterdine  &  Barnes.     Price  75c. 

Essays  on  Numbers.  These  two  essays 
on  continuity  and  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  numbers  are  an  attempt  to  supply  a 
really  scientific  foundation  for  arithmetic. 
Translated  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Beman.  By 
Richard  Dedekind.     Price  75c. 

Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus.  The  sim- 
pler fundamental  principles  of  the  Cal- 
culus are  analyzed  and  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  historical  illustrations  which 
prepare  the  student  for  the  technical  rea- 
soning and  mechanical  processes  of  the 
science.     By  A.  DeMorgan.     Price   $1.00. 

On  the  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Mathe- 
matics. This  book  treats  fully  of  the  vari- 
ous points  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
which  involve  difficulties  to  beginners; 
and  second,  it  outlines  a  course  of  study 
for  specialists.  By  A.  De^Iorgan.  Price 
$1.25. 

Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry.  Con- 
tains some  interesting  topics  not  usually 
found  in  geometry.  By  Dupuis.  Price 
$1.25. 

The   Principles  of   Elementary  Algebra. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  several 
topics  not  found  in  the  ordinary  Algebra. 
By  Dupuis.     Price  $1.10. 

College  Algebra.  One  of  the  best  works 
for  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  have  at  hand 
a  rigid  treatment  of  all  of  the  leading  top- 
ics of  Algebra.  By  Henry  B.  Fine.  Price 
$1.50. 

Number  Systems  of  Algebra.  An  ex- 
cellent introduction  to  the  notion  of  high- 
er algebra.  By  Henry  B.  Fine.  Price 
$1.00. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics.  This 
book  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  show  the 
growth   of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry 


and  trigonometry.  The  history  of  a  sci- 
ence i)ossesses  value  for  everyone  who 
would  understand  its  development.  By 
Dr.  Carl  Fink.     Price  $1.50. 

The  First  Book  of  Euclid's  Elements. 
An  excellent  little  work,  scholarly  in  ev- 
ery respect.  If  one  does  not  have  the 
monumental  work  of  Heath,  he  should 
certainly  have  this.  By  Francis  W.  B. 
Frankland.     Price  $1.90. 

Theories  of  Parallelism.  The  best  work 
in  English  on  the  various  methods  of 
treating  the  question  of  parallels.  By 
Francis  W.  B.  Frankland.     Price  90c. 

History  of  Greek  Mathematics.  A  book 
that  should  be  in  every  high  school  and 
municipal  library,  and  owned  by  every 
teacher  of  geometry.  It  is  a  very  schol- 
arly summary  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Mathematics.  By  James  Gow.  Price 
$3.00. 

On  the  Foundation  and  Technic  of 
Arithmetic.  An  enthusiastic  and  practi- 
cal presentation  of  arithmetic  for  the  use 
of  teachers.      By    G.   B.   Halsted.     Price 

$1.00. 

Rational  Geometry.  A  text-book  of 
geometry  based  on  Hilbert's  foundation. 
By  G.  B.  Halsted.     Price  $1.50. 

Diophantus  of  Alexandria.  A  study 
in  the  history  of  Greek  algebra.  The  au- 
thoritative English  work  on  Diophantus, 
giving  a  translation  of  his  arithmetica. 
Second  edition.  By  T.  L.  Heath.  Price 
$5.50. 

The  Thirteen  Books  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments. The  best  single  work  for  a 
teacher  of  geometry  to  own.  A  work  of 
the  highest  scholarship.  It  discusses 
from  the  historical  and  scientific  stand- 
point all  of  the  definitions,  axioms,  pos- 
tulates and  propositions  found  in  Eu- 
clid's "Elements."  A  monumental  work. 
By  T.  L.  Heath.     Price  $13.50. 

Congruent  Figures.  A  pleasant  little 
primer  presenting  geometry  from  the 
standpoint  of  symmetry  and  duality.  By 
Olaus   Henrici.     Price   50c. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry.  This 
book  is  a  new  attempt  to  choose  for  geom- 
etry a  simi)ler  and  complete' set  of  inde- 
pendent axioms.  By  David  Hilbert. 
Price  $1.00. 

Geometry  and  Faith.  An  excellent  little 
work  to  have  on  the  shelf  for  students  to 
read.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Hill.     Price  $1.25. 
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Educational  Significance  of  Sixteentli 
Century  Arithmetic.  A  good  resume  of 
arithmetic  in  the  formative  period  of  the 
printed  text-book.  By  Lambert  Lincoln 
Jackson.    Price  $2.00. 

Famous  Problems  of  Elementary  Geom- 
etry. An  elementary  treatment  of  the 
three  great  problems  of  ancient  geometry, 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  and  the  trisection  of  the  an- 
gle.    By  Felix  Klein.     Price  50c. 


Lectures  on  Elementary 
This  is  a  wonderfully  clear 
in  mathematics  by  one  of 
mathematicians  who  ever 
woven  with  historical  and 
remarks.  It  instructs  and 
tellectual  curiosity.  By  J. 
Price  $1.00. 


IVIathematics. 
reading  book 
the  greatest 
lived,  inter- 
philosophical 
stimulates  in- 
L.   Lagi'ange. 


Practical  Calculations  for  Engineers. 
Deals  with  technical  mathematics  and 
contains  a  good  list  of  problems.  By  La- 
rard  and  Golding.    Price  $1.75. 

Space  and  Geometry.  This  book  is  a 
discussion  of  the  nature,  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  our  concepts  of  space,  from 
three  points  of  view;  viz.,  psychology, 
physics,  and  history.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach. 
Price  $1.00. 

School  Course  of  Mathematics.  One  of 
the  recent  works  showing  the  changes  in 
progress  in  England.  By  David  IMair. 
Price  $1.00. 

Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  An  elemen- 
tary presentation  of  geometry  as  it  would 
appear  if  we  should  deny  the  parallel  pos- 
tulate of  Euclid.  By  Henry  Parker  Mann- 
ing.    Price  75c. 

Psychology  of  Number.  A  discussion 
of  the  psychological  principles  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  number.  By  McLellan 
and  Dewey.     Price  $1.50. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic.  A  sug- 
gestive work  for  the  elementary  teacher. 
By  Charles  A.  ]\Ic]Murry.     Price  70c. 

First-Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary 
Schools.  An  experiment  in  the  fusion  of 
algebra  and  geometry  for  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school.  Third  edition.  By  G. 
W.  Myers.     Price  $1.15. 

Second-Year  Mathematics  for  Second- 
ary Schools.  An  experiment  in  the  fusion 
of  algebra  and  geometry.  By  G.  W.  My- 
ers.   Price  $1.50. 

Introduction  to  Graphic  Algebra. 
Broader     than      the      usual      elementary 


graphic  work  in  algebra.  By  Francis  Eu- 
gene Nipher.     Price  60c. 

Graphic  Algebra.  A  work  that  carries 
graphic  algebra  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  text-books.  Valuable  as  show- 
ing in  an  elementary  manner  the  general 
field  of  graphic  work  in  algebra.  By  Phil- 
lips &  Beebe.     Price  $1.60. 

Navigation     and     Nautical     Astronomy. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  the  applica- 
tions of  mathematics  to  these  topics; 
good  problem  material.  By  Eugene  L. 
Richards.     Price  75c. 

The  Principles  of  Mathematics.  Has 
excited  more  interest  all  over  the  world 
than  any  other  work  on  mathematics  late- 
ly published.  By  Bertrand  Russell.  Price 
$3.50. 

Geometric   Exercises   in   Paper   Folding. 

An  attractive  mathematical  recreation  for 
young  aiid  old.  Given  in  a  way  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  appreciation  of  science 
and  art.  The  book  was  suggested  by  kin- 
dergarten gift  No.  Vin.  Pp.  xiv,  148. 
Cloth.     By  T.  S.  Row.     Price  $1.00. 

The  Problems  of  Philosophy.  Dealing 
among  other  things  with  the  philosophy 
of  mathematics.  By  Bertrand  Russell. 
Price  50c. 

Practical  Mathematics.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  recent  English  works  upon 
the  subject.  While  it  does  not  exactly 
meet  the  demands  of  the  American  school 
it  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  teachers. 
By  Saxelby.    Price  $2.25. 

Another  World.  Another  popular  treat- 
ment of  the  fourth  dimension.  By  Scho- 
field.     Price  75c. 

Mathematical   Essays    and    Recreations. 

These  essays  are  written  by  one  of  the 
foremost  mathematicians  and  text-book 
writers  of  Germany.  They  are  of  a  sim- 
ple and  popular  character,  designed  for 
the  general  public.  By  Dr.  H.  Schubert. 
Price,  cloth,  75c.     (Paper  30c.) 

Graphic  Algebra.  An  interesting  and 
suggestive  treatment  of  graphic  work.  By 
Schultze.     Price  80c. 

A  History  of  Japanese  Mathematics. 
The  scientific  attainments  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  past  four  centuries  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history.  This  book  will  show 
to  the  West  the  nature  of  the  mathemat- 
ics indigenous  to  Japan  and  serve  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  that  unite  the  schol- 
ars of  the  world.  By  David  E.  Smith  and 
Yoshio   Mikami.     Price  $3.00. 
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Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  Considers  the 
important  questions  of  the  day  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  By  D.  E.  Smith. 
Price  75c. 

Teaching  of  Geometry.  An  extended 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  teaching 
geometry.  It  is  rich  in  suggestions  for 
applied  geometry.  The  question  of  Basal 
propositions  is  considered  and  the  most 
important  of  these  propositions  are  dis- 
cussed.    By  D.  E.  Smith.     Price  $1.25. 

Teaching    of    Elementary    Mathematics. 

Relates  to  the  general  field  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry.  By  D.  E.  Smith. 
Price  $1.00. 

Rara  Arithmetica.  A  bibliography  of 
printed  arithmetics  up  to  1601,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  most  important  of  the 
early  works,  and  with  many  illustrations. 
By  b.  E.  Smith.     Price  $4.50. 

History    of     Modern     Mathematics.      A 

brief  sketch  of  the  most  important  chap- 
ters of  modern  mathematics.  With  a  bib- 
liography.    By  D.  E.  Smith.     Price  $1.00. 

The  Hindo-Arabic  Numerals.  This  is 
the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
bring  together  the  various  theories  and 
the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  our  nu- 
merals. It  contains  many  facsimiles  from 
ancient  inscriptions  and  manuscripts.  By 
D.  E.  Smith  and  L.  C.  Karpinski.  Price 
$1.25. 

History  of  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Geometry.  A  valuable  work  showing  the 
changing  point  of  view  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  from  the  classical  period  to 
the  present.  By  Alva  W.  Stamper.  Price 
$1.50. 

Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Fac- 
tors Determining  Them.     Tests  for  meas- 


uring the  abilities  of  children  in  arithme- 
tic.   By  Cliff  Winfield  Stone.     Price  $1.00. 

Plane  Geometry.  In  the  appendix  to 
this  text-book  there  appear  a  number  of 
the  best  known  recreations  of  geometry. 
By  Went  worth.  Revised  by  Went  worth 
&  Smith.    Price  80c. 

A  Scrap  Book  of  Elementary  Mathemat- 
ics. A  collection  of  notes,  recreations, 
and  essays,  dealing  with  the  curious  prop- 
erties of  numbers,  and  explaining  many 
mystifying  tricks  with  cards,  dice,  magic 
squares  and  other  mathematical  diver- 
sions.    By  W.  F.  White.     Price  $1.00. 

First  Book  in  Geometry.  An  elemen- 
tary concrete  presentation  of  geometry, 
making  use  of  paper  folding.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  By  Young  and  Young.  Price 
50c. 

Mathematical  Monographs.  This  work 
meets  a  want  long  felt  by  teachers.  It 
considers  such  questions  as  theory  of 
parallels,  fundamental  concepts  of  geome- 
try, the  transcendence  of  E,  and  the  alge- 
braic equation.  By  .J.  W.  Young.  Price 
$3.00. 

Mathematics  in  the  Schools  of  Prussia. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  work  done  in  the 
best  German  schools,  and  a  comparison  of 
this  work  with  that  done  in  America.  By 
J.  W.  A.  Young.     Price  80c. 

Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  -scholarly 
treatment  of  the  teaching  of  elementary 
and  secondary  mathematics.  By  J.  W.  A. 
Young.     Price  $1.50. 

Theory  of  Sets  of  Points.  The  only 
text-book  in  English  on  one  of  the  most 
important  of  modern  subjects.  By  Will- 
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XIETZSCHE,  and  other  Exponents  at  Indlvidnalism.     By  Paul  Carus. 

"A    two-fold    purpose    Is    served    by    this    book, — a    study    of    philosophical    anarchism    and    an 
interpretation   of  Nietzsche." — Brookiyn   Eagle. 

"A  brilliant  refutation  of  the  mad  philosopher's  doctrine." — Toronto  Globe. 

"This  exposition  of  Nietzsche's  life  and  philosophy  Is  probably  both   truthful  and   fair,   and  as 
nearly  Just   as  any  that  can   be  made." — Chicago  Dally   News. 

Cloth,  150  pages,  Jl.OO  net. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  VEDANTA.     By  Dr. 
Paul   DeuBsen.     Authorized   translation  by 
Charles  Johnston. 

There  are  two  opposed  views  concerning  the 
nature   of   the   soul    represented    respectively 
by    the   Vedanta    and    Buddhism.      Professor 
Deussen,    who   Is    both   a   philosopher   and    a 
most    prominent    Sanskrit    scholar,    has    de- 
voted his  life  to  the  afflrraative  phase. — the 
Vedanta — and    in    this    great    work    he    has 
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ligion and  philosophers. 
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Authorized  translation  by  L.  G.  Robinson; 
with   a   preface  by  Philip  £.   B.  Jourdain, 
of  Cambridge. 

"Couturat's   treatise   Is   fitted   to  serve   as  an 
introduction    to    the    study    of    mathematical 
logic.      Mr.   Jourdain's   preface   is  of  an   his- 
torical character  and  gives  a  very  thorough 
account    of   the   development   of   the   subject 
and  the  various   phases  of  it  especially  em- 
phasized by  each  of  its  dilterent  representa- 
tives." 

Cloth,   98  pages,   $1.50. 

RADICAL   VIEWS    OF   THE   NEW    TEST.^- 
>IENT.     By  Dr.  G.  A.  von  der  Bergh   van 
Eysinga.      Trant>Iated   from    the   Dutch    by 
S.  B.  Slack.  M.   A. 

This  concise  work   takes  up   the  question  of 
the    historicity    of    the    gospels   without   dog- 
matic bias,  and  states  very  sharply  the  dif- 
ference between  so-called  liberal  Christianity 
and  thoroughgoing  scientific  method  in  deal- 
ing  with   historical    values   in   the   stories   of 
the    gospels. 

Cloth,  price  $1.00  net. 

PROBLE.MS    OF    SCIENCE.       By    Federigo 
Enriques.    Authorized  translation  by  Kath- 
arine    Royce;     with     an     Introduction     by 
Josiah  Royce. 

The  author  is  professor  of  projective  geom- 
etry and  geometric  drawing  in  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  contemporary   Italian   scientists. 

Clotli,  375  pages,  $2.50  net. 

THE   PRINCIPLE  OF  RELATIVITY,  In  the 

Light   of   the   Philosophy   of   Science.      By 
Paul  Cams. 

The  author  recognizes  the  correctness  of  the 
Principle    of    Relativity,     but    criticises    the 
exaggerated    statements     which     have    done 
much  to  confuse  students  and  to  mystify  the 
reading  public. 

Cloth,    165    pages,    $1.00. 

A      HISTORY      OF      JAPANESE      MATHE- 
M.ATICS.      By    David    Eugene    Smith    and 
Yoslkio  Mikami. 

The   scientific    attainments   of   Japan   during 
the  past  four  centuries  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history.     This  book  will  show  to  the  West 
the    nature    of    mathematics    indigenous    to 
Japan    and    serve    to    strengthen    the    bonds 
that   unite   the   scholars   of   the   world.      The 
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NON-MECHANICAL.     By  Paul  Cams. 

The    truth    of    the    mechanistic    principle    is 
here  unreservedly  acknowledged  in  this  little 
book,  without  any  equivocation  or  limitation, 
and   it  is  pointed  out   that   the   laws  of   me- 
chanics apply   without   exception   to  all   mo- 
tions; but  they  do  not  apply  to  things  that 
are  not  motions.     The  essential  feature  of  all 
higher  organic  life  is  the  appearance  of  pur- 
pose,   and    the    task    which    the    author    s«ts 
himself    is    a    careful    investigation    of    the 
problem    how    purpose    is    possible    in    a   me- 
chanically  regulated   world. 

Cloth.   123   pages.   $1.00. 

A  NEW  LOGIC.     By  Charles  Mercler,  Phy- 
sician for  Mental  Diseases  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,   London;   also   Examiner  in   Psy- 
chology in  tlie  University  of  London. 

It  was  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  in- 
sanity   that   the   author   was    first    moved    to 
e.xamine  logic.     He  holds  the  doctrine   that, 
in  mental  disorder,  as  in  bodily  disorder,  the 
study  of  order  is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to   the   study  of  disorder;    the   study   of   the 
normal   should   always  precede   the  study   of 
the  morbid. 

Cloth,   422  pages,  $3.00. 
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exilic    Pharisaism,    advancing    the    Persian    question    to    the    foremost    position    in    our    Biblical 

research. 

"Dr.   Mills  is  at  home  with   the   religious  books   of  ancient  Persia  and   India.      He  brings  skill 

and  learning  to  his  task,  and  takes  delight  in  revealing  the  treasures  hidden  so  long  to  many 

about  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  Persia,  and  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianisra  on  the  Jews  and 

their  faith." — Chicago  Dally  News. 
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